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ia the advent of 1943 Col. Walter L. Simp- 
son of Washington, D. C. assumed the helm for 
the National Society of Professional Engineers. Like 
his distinguished predecessor in office Dean Elmer 
Holbrook, he is an ardent and constant proponent of 
the professional society as the hope of the Engineer 
who seeks enhanced professional, social and economic 
status for the calling to which he belongs. 

Trained in that most famous of Naval Institutions, 
Annapolis, he has served his country in both Navy 
and Army and has had a long and honorable military 
and engineering career that includes the famous bat- 
tlefields of France. His country and his profession 
have reason to be proud of Colonel Simpson. 

The task that confronts the new President is one 
that calls for fortitude and imagination. At no time 
in its history has the Society been faced with more 
perplexing problems. How best to serve the war effort 
while maintaining the professional status of the engi- 
neer, is an objective whose accomplishment must de- 
pend upon the exigencies of the moment and the skill 
of him who directs the attempt. 

However able and faithful a leader may be, the suc- 
cess of his efforts is dependent upon the collaboration 
and support of those who accept his leadership. Those 
of us who have called upon Col. Simpson to lead must 
now bend every effort to render unselfish and un- 
stinted aid. Every Member, every Chapter, every State 
Society, should think and act in terms of national 
collective endeavor to win the war, preserve the peace 
and advance the profession. 

Perhaps the most prevalent thought among mem- 
bets of the National Society is a belief that the pro- 
fession as a whole could be used to much greater ad- 
vantage than it is’ at present in the prosecution of the 
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SOLDIER, SAILOR AND PROFESSIONAL 


HAS SERVED THE SOCIETY AS TREASURER 
For The Past Seven Years 


Military Background of new President Prompts Some Thoughts on a subject 
which many Engineers are unable to understand or evaluate. 
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War. One of the inexplicable policies of the moment 
is that which ignores or rejects a great reservoir of 
trained experts, whose only limitation appears to be 
that of age over forty, while at the same time attempt- 
ing mass production of technicians with but a smat- 
tering of engineering knowledge and no experience 
to advance technical warfare. Surely these young men, 
no matter how earnest, intelligent and physically 
qualified, cannot accomplish the results of better 
trained and long experienced professional men. True 
they will make better combatants, but if such is the 
objective why not train them as soldiers and not as 
technicians or so-called engineers. 

Nor should the question of casualties serve to reject 
men available for needed production. Surely none 
would contend that a man in his forties, fifties or even 
sixties, has any prior right to live while younger men 
die. The progress of mankind and the world of to- 
morrow is more dependent upon the youth of today 
than upon its fathers. Engineers are not primarily 
fighters, but they do possess the knowledge and the 
skill that are indispensable to the modern fighting 
man. However they can render little assistance if de- 
prived of the right to provide for and reinforce the 
fighter, even if the same does involve the hazards of 
warfare, to which every man should be liable. 

Aside from the willingness of the mature engineer 
to share the dangers and privations of war, there pres- 
ently exists an even more inexplicable situation. What 
are the many thousands of men under forty doing in 
desk jobs, interviewing roles and United States Engi- 
neering work if combat personnel is so badly needed 
in foreign lands. Surely Engineers over forty could 
fill any military assignment that does not involve 
combat duty, and in the majority of cases do it better 
than their Juniors. From Maine to California, from 
Florida to Alaska, yes even in the West Indies, Pan- 
ama and Hawaii; all engineering work could be en- 
trusted to professional men of the ripe old age of fifty. 

The Medical Services of the Army are directed by 
The Surgeon General, who is first a doctor and sec- 
ondly a soldier. As a result the training and skill of 
doctors are not wasted on military tactics and severe 
physical routines. These men are contributing much 
more effectively to the war effort, than if compelled 
to subordinate mental to physical qualification. Why 
not Professional Engineers as a branch of the service 
under an Engineer General, with assignment as di- 
rected for engineering services wherever age or youth, 
experience or inexperience, might require. 

While not wishing to burden the new adminis- 
tration with additional worries, one might inquire— 
What do you think of the proposal, Mr. President! 
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PATENT LAW DISCUSSION 
VIEWS OF JUDGE FRANK QUESTIONED 


Comments of Engineers Wheeler and McKee 
Indicate Divergent Interpretations 


Writing in the Saturday Evening Post of November 
28th Federal Judge Jerome Frank proposes important 
changes in the present patent system. The article 
which aroused considerable discussion from laymen 
and engineers drew the following comments by Engi- 
neer Walter H. Wheeler of Minneapolis and Engineer 
Ralph H. McKee, Chairman of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers, Special Committee on 
Patents: 
SHALL THE PATENT LAW 
OF THE U. S. BE AMENDED? 


by Walter H. Wheeler, Designing and Consulting 
Engineer, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JUDGE JEROME FRANK, writing in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post of November 28 proposes federal control over 
patents by:— 

1. Divide patents into two classes; “A”, patents on 
“gadgets”, which require a nominal amount of capital to 
develop and place on the market, and “B”, “major pat- 
ents”, which require considerable capital to develop and 
place on the market. 

2. He would give a iife of one or two years only to 
the “A” class patents. He would give a life of seventeen 
years, as now, to the “B” class patents, but subject to re- 
view every three years by the government to determine 
whether the invention was being sold fast enough to the 
public and if so whether the owner of the patent was 
making too much money out of the invention. If these 
two requirements were satisfied the patent would be ex- 
tended for another three years and so on until the seven- 
teen year limit was reached. If the government found that 
these requirements were not satisfied it could cancel the 
patent. Judge Frank says that a liberal interpretation of 
the law would be made by the government. How can any- 
one know how liberal the interpretation would be? 

Usually before he applies for a patent, an inventor will, 
through his attorney, have a Search made of the files in 
the Patent Office to determine the state of the prior art. 
Such a search may cost anywhere from a nominal sum to 
many hundreds of dollars. If the search discloses existing 
patents which anticipate him, the inventor may drop the 
matter there, or he may apply for a patent on an improve- 
ment of an existing invention. If he decides to proceed 
with his application he will spend a minimum of several 
hundred dollars and considerable time and effort before 
the patent is issued. In the meantime some other inventor 
may have filed an application for a patent which antici- 

pates his invention. The search which he had made would 
not disclose pending applications, only issued patents. The 
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inventor, except by accident, can have no knowledge of 
other pending applications until his patent is about ready 
to issue. The Patent Office will then make a search of 
pending applications to see if his claims conflict with the 
claims of other prior and pending applications. If they do, 
an interference is declared by the Patent Office and he is 
required to amend his claims or go through a costly inter. 
ference proceeding to show that his claims have priority, 
There is also the remote chance that another patent may 
have issued while his application is pending which antic. 
-pates his claims. Normally from one to four or five years 
will elapse between the date of application and the date 
of issue of a patent. After his application is filed, the in- 
ventor is protected against any subsequent filing, and can 
go ahead and develop his invention if he wishes, but he 
will not know what claims are to be allowed him until 
his patent is finally issued. Even after the patent is issued, 
the inventor may find that his invention was anticipated 
by publication or by some prior patent and therefore gives 
him n° protection. 

In the end, if the inventor is to realize anything from 
his patent, it must have tangible commercial value. The 
inventor or owner of a patent is normally anxious to get 
his invention on the market as soon as possible. All new 
inventions must be sold to the public before there is any 
return to the owner of the patent. Nothing sells itself. 
Advertising and sales promotion are always required. A 
new invention which returns a profit to the owner within 
two years is very unusual. 

The best merchandising experts cannot predict with cer- 
tainty how a new article will be accepted by the public, or 
how much sales resistance must te overcome. The best 
machinists and mechanical engineers cannot predict with 
certainty how much money will be required to develop 
and build the machines to produce the simplest “gadget’. 
I have in mind a simple “gadget” that is in every day use 
The original patent was taken out about 1880. Many yeats 
of hard work were required, some dozens or so additional 
patents were taken out and upwards of one half million 
dollars was invested before this invention of a “gadget’ 
became a commercial success. Who is to determine where 
to draw the line between “gadgets” and “major patents, 
the Patent Office? My own experience indicates that thett 
are virtually no ““A Class” inventions. Such a classification 
of patents can only lead to uncertainty and endless dispute 
hetween the inventors and the Patent Office. Such a class 
fication of patents will surely discourage many would-be 
inventors. 

If the law is amended as proposed by Judge Frank, the 
owner of a “B Class” patent would ke seriously handi- 
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capped in either selling his patent to others or in securing 
the capital necessary to develop it and put it on the market. 
The status of his patent would be unstable. He might 
find at the end of any three year period that he had no 
stent. If his patent was allowed to live out its normal 
seventeen year life he might not be permitted to earn a 
sufficient return on the investment to justify either the 


investment or the effort. 


Comparatively few of the thousands of patents that are 
issued annually by the Patent Office ever attain commer- 
cial value during the patent life. Of those that do, very 
few begin to yield a return to the owner until a consider- 
able portion of the patent life has expired. It requires 
courage, persistence, ability and money to make a commer- 
cial success of any new invention. To amend the law as pro- 
posed so as to place added difficulties in the path of in- 
ventors will surely retard invention, individual initiative 


and national progress. 


One should remember that the inventor performs a pub- 
lic service. Obviously the public must benefit or profit by 
the invention or it will not buy it. The royalty which goes 
to the owner of the patent is his share of the public profit 
during the life of the patent. When the patent expires, the 
public gets all of the profit forever after. 


Our patent law does need amendment in the court pro- 
cedure for adjudicating patents. Judge Frank referred to 
the terrific expense involved in the trial of patent cases 
and mentioned that the high cost of defending patent 
suits enables wealthy owners of “paper patents” to frighten 
or bluff others into paying royalty for something which is 
really not an invention. The Patent Office thought it was 
an invention or they would not have issued the patent. | 
agree with Judge Frank that if the expense of patent liti- 
gation can be reduced it is desirable to do so. I suggest 
that the law be amended to provide that patent cases shall 
be heard by a commission of, say three men, one a judge 
or lawyer and the other two qualified professional engi- 
neers chosen from the field in which the patent lies. For 
example, if the invention is an electrical device, they would 
be professional engineers qualified in the electrical field. 
This would eliminate the vast array of expert witnesses 
who are called for the purpose of building up a prepon- 
derence of evidence for one side or the other. It would 
place the decision in the hands of technical men who are 
qualified to judge the technical points involved and the 
lawyer or judge would be there to keep them straight on 
the legal questions involved and to arbitrate between the 
two on points of disagreement. Much less window dressing 
would be required, the time required to try a case would 
be shortened and the decision would be much more likely 
to be a just decision. Hence both the public interest and 
the interest of the litigants would be much better and more 
speedily served. 


The engineering profession could render an important 
public service by fathering such a change in the law as is 
here proposed. It can also render a public service by op- 
Posing the changes which Judge Frank has proposed. 
Without a doubt they are well intentioned but in the view 
of this writer would be harmful rather than helpful. 


The comments of Dr. McKee take the form of a re- 
sponse to those of Engineer Wheeler: 
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“Mr. Walter H. 
W heeler 

802 Metropolitan 

Life Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

“I have received 
your letter enclosing 
a copy of an article 
on ‘Shall the Patent 
Law of the United 
States be Amended? 

“There have been 
and undoubtedly 
will continue to be 
attacks on our pres- 
ent American Patent 
Law and its opera- 

tion by socialistic 

Dr. RALPH H. MCKEE ‘reformers, such as 

Jerome Frank. Your article gets after one of these pro- 

posals and brings out clearly many of the troubles inherent 
in Mr. Frank’s proposal. 

“There are many other proposals most of which tend 
to complicate rather than simplify patent procedure. Even 
more important than this proposal of Mr. Frank’s is the 
narrowing of the definition of invention by New Deal 
Federal Judges, and the proposal requiring the working of 
patents within two years after allowance. Frankly, I do not 
fear any serious consideration of Judge Frank’s proposal, 
but I do fear some of the other proposals which have re- 
ceived consideration by the friendly ear of socialistically 
inclined congressmen. 

“Regarding your article, there are several items on which 
I wish to comment. 

"1. The search ‘of the files of the Patent Office’ is an 
inexpensive one—generally $20 to $40, but the search of 
other publications to determine the state of prior art may 
run into a thousand dollars or even more. This last search 
is just as important as that of the files of the Patent Office. 

“2. At the top of page 2, the wording of the third sen- 
tence deserves a change. The Patent Office does not make 
a search to ‘see if the claims conflict with the claims of 
other prior and pending applications.’ They consider only 
applications then pending to see if the same invention is 
described in two or more such pending applications. If so, 
they direct that identical claims be made in these applica- 
tions, and then an interference is declared to determine 
to whom the invention belongs. 

“3. It would give greater force if you indicated the 
character of the ‘gadget’ described on top of page 3. 

"4. Your proposed procedure on page 4 is extremely 
desirable, but I doubt if a group of lawyers who make the 
laws, such as congressmen and senators would be will- 
ing to allow a judicial determination to be made by any- 
body except by those belonging to the ‘union of lawyers.’ 
It would also simplify the matter too much and reduce the 
fees of trial patent lawyers. To members of the engineering 
profession, as opposed to that of the lawyers, this change 
you propose would ke most welcome and desirable, for we 
try to accomplish a given result with the least expenditure 
of money and effort. 

“I am taking the liberty of sending this letter of com- 
ments to Mr. Larson and to Mr. Sheridan.” 

Very truly yours, Ralph H. McKee 
Chairman, Committee of Patents 
National Society of Professional Engineers 
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CALLS FOR SPIRITUAL FOUNDATION 


CONTINUED FROM NOVEMBER-DECEMBER ISSUE 


by Professor C. A. NORMAN — Ohio State University 


Under the caption of “Engineering Education and Spiritual Fundamentals” 
Professor Carl Norman recently touched upon a theme that is eternal and 
universal. This concludes the article started in the last issue in which he 
pursues the subject and uses history and text to support his present topic. 


At the suggestion of Prof. Norman the following notation 
is inserted as a matter of correction and propriety 


Line 5, paragraph 4, page 18, perhaps conveys an impres- 
sion not in keeping with the author's intent. The sentence was 
meant to read “and this many Jesus—God to accomplish his 
ends—did not hesitate to subject himself to the most terrible 
torture his day and era practised—the death on the cross.” 


(Continued from last issue) 


Yet, what terrible consequences this doctrine of free competi- 
tion leads to, has now become abundantly clear. The forty years 
from 1780 to 1820 following shortly upon the publication of 
The Wealth of Nations have been characterized by Thorold Rogers 
as the most miserable the common worker ever experienced, and 
this in spite of the fact that large profits were being made by his 
employers.’ From this mass misery sprang communism and other 
subversive movements culminating in the publication of the 
Communist Manifesto in 1848. In time communism was enthroned 
in Russia, and as a reaction to this fascism and nazism, beginning 
largely as protests against the Versailles treaty, gained support 
among the middle class and well-to-do in Italy and Germany. 
Finally, owing largely to depressions, “want in the midst of 
potential plenty”, which are inherent in the competitive profit 
system, Nazism triumphed in Germany and the world catastrophe 
was on. 

There has been in this country as in many European countries, 
particularly in England, a wide-spread feeling that free competition 
and Laissez-Faire have been outstandingly successful. Actually 
studies by Clark* showed that between 1855 and 1930 there 
was economic retrogression 44 per cent of the time and progress 
only 56 per cent. In addition this country has had to pass innumer- 
able laws to make the system workable even after a fashion,— 
interstate commerce and anti trust laws; pure-food and -drug 


Fic. 1. GRIST MILL, SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
(FROM GRAS, INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS) 


laws; fair trade laws; workmen’s compensation and: minimum 
wage laws; conservation laws, etc., etc. Not a single one of the 
laws would of course have had to be passed if the system had 
produced such general welfare and well-being as its originator 
claimed it would. 

THE MEDIEVAL AGES. This sinister development is the negative 
evidence in favor of the religious approach. As for the positive 
evidence we may well look to the medieval ages. Then at leas 
a serious attempt was made to organize human life on a Christian 
basis. There was no quibbling with such dicta as “You can no 
serve God and Mammon” (Matthew 6-24), or “The lust for 
money is the root of all evil” (Timothy 6-10), or "no man 
swayed by the lust for gain—which is idolatry—can have am 
share in the kingdom of Christ and God.’ The guilds, semi- 
religious and semi-cooperative trade organizations saw to it that 
the three rules of “fair wage, fair price, and fair workmanship’ 
were lived up to and that charity and a helping hand were 
extended to guild members in case of need,—people who in the 
free-trade system would be regarded simply as competitors. 

This system gave rise to prosperity among the common man. 
The real wages—expressed in terms of cost of living—kept 
rising from the thirteenth century to the end of the fifteenth, and 
“merry England” was then no idle word. (See curve in the article 
in the BENT of Tau Beta Pi.) Simultaneously the ancient 
system of slave labor, whose horrors have been so appallingly 
set forth by Sholem Asch,” gave place to a system of production 
which in its use of power machinery, etc. was surprisingly modern. 
See the two illustrations in Fig. 1 and 2, one of a waterwheel 
driven grist mill, and one of an armorer’s factory with power 
driven grind stones and seated workers. Both are from conten- 
poraneous drawings and give on the whole a very attractive im- 


“Six Centuries of Work and Wages, Humboldt 1891, p. 110. 
“Strategic Factors in Business Cycles, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, p. 11. 

“Ephesians, 5-5. 

“The Nazarene, p. 325. 


Fic. 2. ARMORER’S SHOP, SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
(FROM GRAS, INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS) 
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esion. Compare them to ancient production by blinded slaves 
dained to the mill they were turning; or purple-dye workers 
wading ankle deep in putrid masses of sea shells to tread out the 
dye, and carrying the material to and fro in chain gangs. 

If the development of power drives by wind mills, water 
gheels, and improved harnessing of animals gave the engineer a 


chance to apply his 
inventions to ameliora- 
tion of the living con- 
fitions of his fellow 
nen in a truly Christian 
spirit, organized reli- 
gion gave him also a 
direct chance for 
hievements. The most 
impressive cathedral 
wer built is probably 
gill St. Sophia in Con- 
santinople, and its in- 
piring interior effects 
ae due entirely to an 
engineering invention, 
the pendentive, which 
made it possible to sup- 
port a great round 
dome on a square build- 
ing (see Figure 3). 
No less important in- 
ventions were the fly- 
ing buttress and the 
crossed arch which gave 
to the Gothic Cathe- 


Fic. 3. ST. SOPHIA 
(PHOTOGRAPH FROM PAINTING IN 
AUTHOR’S POSSESSION ) 


drals their magic and inspiring quality. 

Let us also not believe that the domination of religion during 
the medieval ages made scientific progress impossible. Quite on 
the contrary. While the steps in advance taken were not as many 
and as frequent as they have been in modern time, each step 
was of enormous and absolutely fundamental importance. We 
should realize that during this period was introduced the Arabic 
system of numerals; the measurement of time in hours of equal 


length; and finally also 
adequate clock work 
for doing the measur- 
ing. There are still 
tunning today some 
medieval clocks which 
are marvels of mechan- 
ial ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness, as well as 
artistic design. Note the 
Rouen clock in Figure 
4, for instance. 

Also, let us not for- 
get that while medieval 
philosophers insisted on 
a teligious foundation 
for ell their thinking, 
they really were the 
ones who gave that most 
scientific of ancient phi- 
losophers, Aristotle, his 
domination over human 
thought; and likewise, 
while Ptolemy lived in 
the days of the Roman 
empire, the idea of a 
found earth worked its 
way into practical 


Fic. 4. FOURTEENTH CENTURY CLOCK 

AT ROUEN. (FROM MOORE, THE OLD 

CLOCK BOOK, TUDOR PUBLISHING CO., 
NEW YORK) 


thought only during the medieval ages, so that at their end 
Columbus could gain credence for his idea of circum-navigating 
the ezrth in order to reach China. 
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We wish human progress; and certainly no engineer, if he is 
true to his profession, can wish the progress of science stopped. 
But when science undertakes, as it did during the nineteenth 
century, by premature generalizations to undermine the moral 
foundations on which human society is built, then it should be 
called to halt. Man’s higher loyalties are the force which enable 
him to build firmly and enduringly as well as magnificently. 
Science is welcome in helping us to interpret the nature of the 
universe, and in teaching us how to control its forces for our 
human ends. But the nature of those ends must be given us by 
religious intuition, by inspired poetry, and by man lifting himself 
spiritually above the clod. 

Do not let us forget that chivalry, sportsmanship, fair play, 
human kindness are virtues fostered by medieval attitudes, and 
note what sort of savagery we are headed for when these virtues 
are tampered with, and naked self-seeking or self-magnification,— 
individual, national, or “racial”, is put in their stead. This nazism 
has shown us, and if we are able to halt and turn back on the 
edge of the abyss it has revealed to us, it may yet have served a 
useful end. 

We have seen then that religion led to great deeds and achieve- 
ments; irreligion to complete catastrophe. We now have the 
background to proceed to— 


THE ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION OF SOCIETY 


All engineering organization or design is characterized by a 
clear conception of the purpose the design or organization has to 
serve. As far as man is concerned, this purpose is to bring out 
his divine nature ever more fully; to make him ever more fully 
sense and intuit the cosmic purpose, in whose realization he 
plays a perhaps pivotal part; to make him more and more con- 
sciously and adequately prepare himself for and carry out his task 
in the realization of that purpose. 


Since, however, weak men and flabby men will hardly produce 
the greatest results, engineering organization should in the first 
place be planned to produce sound men. Health, physical strength 
and well-beizz must be fostered by all means available to hygiene 
and sanitation, and to preventive and curative medicine. Here 
the engineer, the manager, the medical men and the hygiene 
men must work hand in hand, all feeling themselves as members 
of one great profession—the profession of human engineering. 


Does this mean “socialized medicine’? To a great extent, cer- 
tainly. The civilian population should have as good medical care 
as we now give the soldiers in our army. The cost for this 
country has been estimated at something like 6 billion dollars a 
year, but this is a small sum, when our national income is con- 
siderably over 100 billion dollars, as it now is. 

Second, we must have purposeful education for everybody 
regardless of the financial standing of his family. This education 
should not be entrusted to a lot of people trained in shallow 
scientific and administrational conceptions, and little else. It must 
be entrusted to people having the national and human purpose 
clearly in view; to people understanding the world and human 
history perfectly, as well as the part this nation is to play in that 
history. 

What is that part? I think it was quite clear to the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, and it was quite clear in a 
general way during the whole of the nineteenth century and the 
first decade or so of the twentieth. It was that this land was to 
be a citadel of freedom, to which men from all lands would be 
welcome, if they came here to support this freedom or to gain it. 
This freedom was not to be maintained here alone. We have 
fought repeatedly for its maintenance on the high seas. We have 
fought against oppression in neighboring islands; and we have 
promised to set free a people in far distant islands which we 
took under our tutelage for a process of education toward this end. 

Realists as we have been, we have refused to receive here 
racial and national elements which might have endangered our 
national ideals, when coming in great masses. This led ultimately 
to our anti-immigration laws. We have committed the sin of 
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letting this policy be coupled with a policy of human indifference 
and isolationism. After we fought a great war to establish our 
ideals of self-determination and people’s freedom everywhere, we 
withdrew into our shell, and let our principles be violated by 
aggressors in many places. For this we are now being punished, 
and justly so. But Providence will not let us come to grief 
utterly, if we, as we are now doing, will resolutely re-shoulder our 
human task. 

Freedom, however, is not merely political freedom. It may 
have appeared so at a time when nearly everybody was a farmer 
and it was taken for granted that the normal man ran his 
economic affairs to suit himself. At the present time, however, the 
major part of the people are employed in great organizations, 
whose direct purpose is money making for a comparatively small 
owning and managing group and not the welfare of the many and 
the whole. We must now see to it that these organizations will 
be operated for a great human purpose, not for the narrow 
purpose of gain, so sternly frowned down in the Christian gospel. 
“You can not serve God and Mammon”, is a deep statement of 
fact, not a poetic phrase. 

In addition to industrial organizations being so run that the 
combined effort definitely serves an acceptable human purpose, 
they must be run so that the collaborators can lead worth- 
while human lives. Surplus must be used for the improvement 
and expansion of the enterprise, when such expansion is legiti- 
mate; for the founding of new legitimate private enterprise; and 
for the support of legitimate public enterprise. 

The question whether interest and dividends to owners are 
permissible is one about which a great diversity of opinion has 
raged. The Old Testament seems to forbid it completely. (Exodus 
22-25, Leviticus 25-26, Deuteronomy 23-19) and the medieval 
church began by doing so likewise. It seemed right, however, that 
when a man invested his resources in a risky enterprise such as 
a trading journey, he had a right to the profits resulting, at 
least if he himself was a personal participant in the enterprise. 
Gradually the requirement of risk taken became more and more 
attenuated, and was finally reduced to nothing more than the 
risk involved in the act of lending itself. Yet, even today, an 
eminent Catholic economist, Monsignor John A. Ryan, states 
definitely: “Interest is the feeblest and most hypothetical of all 
the claims upon the products of industry. It is morally valid only 
in so far as it is socially necessary. According to Pope Pius XI 
the product of industry should be divided between capital and 
labor in such a way as to satisfy ‘the demands of the common 
good and social justice . . .’ If therefore an interest rate of 2 
per cent or 1 per cent is in harmony with the common good, 
the capitalist will not have a right to more than that rate.” 

The protestant reformer who became most influential in 
changing the attitude to interest to the one now prevailing in 
business, was Calvin; yet even Calvin decreed that “usury (pay- 
ments for use of money) should not be demanded from men in 
need; nor is it lawful to force any man to pay usury who is 
oppressed by need and calamity.” 

How far removed is this attitude even of the “cold” Calvin 
from the merciless legalistic business attitude of today which 
demands its contractual pound of flesh, no matter how pity pro- 
voking the human setting may be. In our business and legalistic 
attitude we have almost reverted to the attitudes of pagan Rome, 
whose great republican champion, Brutus, lent money at an interest 
rate of 48 per cent and let five senators starve to death when they 
could not repay him.” 

My attitude to profit and interest is that such gains may well 
be allowed on a fairly generous scale in new developments and 
enterprises of a decidedly risky character; with the understanding, 
however, that not more than a reasonable return can be given to 
mere profit takers, the remainder to be used for developmental 
purposes. 

A social reason for interest might be that it is of public benefit 
to have a considerable body of citizens well enough off to dare to 
be fairly independent in political and other actions. Savings and 
the possibility of living on accumulated savings might from 
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this point of view be encouraged. Investment for this purpose 
should be as safe as possible, and might well be guaranteed by the 
state. What a fair interest rate in this connection may be, is q 
matter for discussion. 

Whatever attitude we take on this somewhat technical mater, 
we must not allow money making for its own sake to dominate 
us as it has been doing. For this attitude of ours we are now 
being most justly punished. Simply because “there was money in 
it’ we went so far as to sell gasoline, scrap iron, and other 
materials of war to the Japanese, whose aggressions and atrocities 
in China and Manchuria we so sternly condemned. What could 
be more equitable punishment than that the war equipment s0 
provided is now being turned against us? Individual accomplish. 
ment, to be respected, should mean accomplishment for great 
human ends, not material gains. : 

PuBLIC WorKS. Public works as a remedy for depressions 
were first proposed by Herbert Hoover, and.might well be called 
the natural engineering cure for these ills. I have stated in an 
earlier paper’ that the only difficulty during the great depression 
was that this remedy was not applied on a large enough scale. 
For those who agonize about the expense involved, it is well to 
remark that any expense less than the reduction in national 
income due to the depression would have been good business, had 
it stopped the depression. According to the Brookings Institution 
the loss in potential national income in the four years from 1929 
to 1933 amounted to 135 billion dollars." How puny were our 
public works expenditures during the depression period com- 
pared with this loss. Now, when our public expenditures run 
into the tens of billions, the depression has vanished as by magic. 
How much better it would have been if these expenditures had 
been undertaken before the war was upon us! 

Depression periods are periods in which we ought to give our 
visionary engineers free rein. They are periods in which expansion 
of ordinary production plant is not necessary. Reserves can then 
be diverted to the realization of great dreams and visions of some- 
what more experimental character. And let us not allow narrow 
and short-sighted profit interest to cramp us in this connection. 
How much fault-finding was there not with the building of the 
TVA and the great dams in the West. They would be nothing 
else than white elephants. Yet, they are life-savers in war pro- 
duction today, and will be of extreme importance in post-war 
reconstruction. 

And how much better off we would be today if we had the 
St. Lawrence Water Way and power development, the Florida 
ship canal, and perhaps the Ohio-Lake Erie Canal. The WPA 
expenditures, which provoked so much ridicule, now total up to 
an unbelievably impressive number of school buildings, hospitals, 
recreation grounds, roads, bridges, and other things which add 
much to the effectiveness and beauty of our national plant. And 
according to David Cushman Coyle, the well known writing 
engineer, they have really cost us nothing, since we could not in 
any case have let starve to death the people who built them. 

As for government ownership and operation, there would 
seem to be a fair agreement now that in such big enterprises as 
the great dams with their power developments, only the nation 
is big enough to build them, and it seems to be admitted that 
they are being operated very efficiently by public authorities. Even 
the private-enterprise-minded Herbert Hoover found government 
ownership and operation the only possible alternative in the case 
of the Boulder Dam. 

It is also quite generally agreed that water works have pfo- 
gressed tremendously under public ownership and _ operation, 
both in lowering the cost and improving the quality of the 
water supplied.” Likewise it can not be denied that municipally 


(Continued on Page 18) 


114 Better Economic Order, p. 159. 

12See Ashley, Economic History, Vol. I, part II, p. 459. : 
3See Westfall Thompson, Economic and Social History of the Middle 
Ages, Century Co. p. 43. 

“April number 1942, of The Bent of Tau Beta Pi. 

See Income and Economic Progress, p. 28. ' 
See data in this respect published by the well-known consulting eng 
neering firm of Burns and McDonnell in Kansas City. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE BOARDS 


STUDIES PROBLEMS OF REGISTRATION 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE REGISTRATION 


For some years this Commit- 
tee on Interstate Registration has 
been working on the problem of 
improving current procedure in 
the various states so as to min- 
imize any existing barriers and 
obstacles to the interstate prac- 
tice of qualified professional 
men. Past studies and recom- 
mendations have been recorded 
in the annual Proceedings of the 
National Council for previous 
years 


RELEASES 1942 REPORT 


Omission of Annual Convention 
Prevented Formal Presentation to Council 


Due to the cancellation of the 1942 Convention ofthe 
National Council of State Boards of Engineering Ex- 
aminers, the formal presentation of the appended report 
has been postponed. However, copies of the same have 
been released to The American Engineer with the advice 
that publication of the report would be desirable. In- 
somuch as close collaboration with the National Council 
is one of the policies and objectives of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers, this opportunity to 
be of service is welcomed. Presentation will place the 
wealth of material contained in the report in the hands 
of Engineers whose expressions might be useful to the 
Council at the time of its next meeting, the date of 
which is uncertain. While unduly lengthy for publica- 
tion in a single issue, the importance of the report has 
been stressed from various sources and authorization has 
been given to make an exception to the policy of limiting 
the length of articles and items that are accepted for 


Besides registration in their 
home states, 24 are registered in 
Iowa, 23 in New York, 19 in 
New Jersey, 15 in Tennessee, 
13. in Pennsylvania, 13 in 
Virginia, 12 in Connecticut, 12 
in Michigan, 12 in Kansas, 10 
in Ohio, and 9 or less in each 
of the other states. As a rule, 
except for the engineers having 
a nation-wide practice, the Inter- 
state Registrations are in neigh- 
boring states—those in the same 


In 1942 this committee em- 
barked upon a novel procedure. 
Instead of further review and 
synthesis of procedures and view- 
points of State Boards of Examiners, it was decided this time 
to canvass the long-suffering “‘victims’—in other words, to make 
a survey of “customer” experiences and reactions. For this pur- 
pose a questionnaire was sent to a list of over 100 representative 
engineers who are registered in more than one state. Each 
member of the committee and the Secretary of the National 
Council were invited to contribute names for this list. The 
questionnaire and the indicated procedure were designed toward 
obtaining a cross-section or sampling of the experiences and 
comments of those who have personaily encountered the prob- 
lems, difficulties and embarrassments involved in securing Inter- 
state Registration. 


SCOPE OF THE SURVEY 


Replies in the form of completed questionnaires were received 
from 82 engineers, holding an aggregate of 318 Interstate 
Registrations; in other words, each of these engineers is registered, 
on an average, in approximately four states. One of these men 
(located in New York) is registered in 40 states, another (from 
Illinois) in 23 states, and one (from Delaware) in 19 states. 
On the whole, those who responded may fairly be described as 
obviously qualified engineers—nationally known men of long- 
established standing and _ practice. 

It is interesting to know from which states and to which states 
most of the applications for Interstate Registration are directed. 
The 82 engineers who responded to the questionnaire are located 
in 23 states. New York contributed 19, Illinois 11, Missouri 8, 
Pennsylvania 7, Massachusetts 6, Minnesota 5, Ohio 4, and each 
of the others 3 or less. This distribution is apparently explained 
by the fact that most of the engineers engaging in interstate 
Practice have their principal offices in the larger cities. 

The same 82 engineers hold Interstate Registrations in 42 
states outside of their own respective states—so that this survey 
may be accepted as a fair cross-section of conditions throughout 
the country. The states in which these engineers have pre- 
ponderantly found it necessary or expedient to secure Interstate 


€gisttation are indicated by the following figures: 
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pulication in The American Engineer. 


region as the home state. In 
other cases, a temporary con- 
centration of large engineering 
work in a given state may ex- 
plain its abnormally high number of Interstate Registrations. 


The foregoing figures may serve to correct or modify prior 
impressions that certain states bear the brunt of interstate appli- 
cations while certain other states are the chief beneficiaries. The 
receipt of interstate applications is quite widely distributed, and 
the state that apparently contributes the largest number is also 
practically at the top of the list in the number of such applica- 
tions received and granted. 


NATIONAL BUREAU CERTIFICATION 


Of the 82 engineers who responded, 52 hold certificates of 
the National Bureau of Engineering Registration, indicating that 
this has become an established facility for Interstate Registration. 


In reply to the question “In which states have you found your 
National Bureau Certificate helpful?” the responses listed 39 
states—practically all except Arkansas, Colorado, and Florida. 
Specific testimonials of helpfulness of the National Bureau Cer- 
tificate were recorded as follows: To Tennessee 11, South Carc- 
lina 7, Virginia 7, lowa 7, New York 6, New Jersey 6, Kansas 5, 
Michigan 5, Texas 5, Indiana 5, and to the remaining states 
4 or less. 


DIFFICULTIES IN TEMPORARY ENGAGEMENTS 


To the question: “Have you encountered any legal difficulties in 
accepting brief temporary engagements or consultations in states 
in which you were not registered?” only 8 of the 82 engineers 
replied in the affirmative. The states in which these difficulties 
were encountered were Alabama, Texas, Louisiana, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and New Jersey. 

In most cases, apparently, the difficulties in securing and 
accepting brief temporary engagements were psychological or 
personal rather than strictly legal, the registration laws being 
used to discourage and embarrass those contemplating profes- 
sional work in new territory. In some instances, however, the 
registration law was interpreted or used so as actually to bar the 
execution of brief temporary professional engagements. From 
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the comments and citations contributed under this question, the 
following are typical excerpts: 

“If not registered, difficult to secure engagement.” 

“Only case I can recall was the threat of a disgruntled local 
man in connection with one war project. I had no trouble in 
getting registered.” 

“Only difficulry has been due to local engineers objecting to 
consideration of engineers not holding registration in their 
states.” 

“Most states allow 6 months to apply for a license. If no 
license is held, one is applied for when a job is solicited or 
secured.” 

“Local authorities (Texas, Louisiana, Florida) refused to issue 
temporary permits to proceed with work.” (This engineer is 
registered in 9 states.) 

“Under the temporary practice clause I endeavored to file 
plans for industrial buildi: gs in New Jersey, but the plans were 
refused because they required the seal of an engineer registered 
in New Jersey.” 

DIFFICULTIES IN SECURING INTERSTATE 
REGISTRATION 

The next question was “Have you encountered any delays, 
difficulties or embarrassments in securing professional registration 
in any states outside of your own?” To this question approxi- 
mately one-third of the engineers (28 out of 82) replied in the 
affirmative. The difficulties or embarrassments in securing Inter- 
state Registration were encountered in 20 states—6 cases in 
Florida, 4 in Tennessee, 3 in New York, 2 in Pennsylvania, 
2 in Michigan, 2 in New Jersey, 2 in South Dakota, 2 in 
California, 2 in Illinois, and one each in Louisiana, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Alabama, Idaho, Delaware, Iowa, Wyoming, Rhode 
Island, North Carolina, and Mississippi. 

Coming from engineers of nation-wide practice and professional 
standing, the following citations of ‘delays, difficulties and 
embarrassments” encountered are illuminating and significant: 

“Had some difficulties with Florida in that they required an 
examination regardless of National Bureau Certificate or general 
experience.” 

“Tennessee registration was delayed pending issuance of cer- 
tificate of the National Bureau.” 

“Florida registration was delayed and I finally withdrew 
request as work was completed.” 

“Have applied for registration in Delaware some months ago. 
So far they have not even acknowledged my application.” 

“Illinois required an oral examination.” 

“In some cases personal appearance was required, notably 
California.” (This engineer is located in New York.) 

“Original registration in my home state was by exemption, 
which fact was indicated in National Certificate. This was below 
minimum requirement in Iowa and Michigan and _ necessitated 
taking oral and written examination in my home state for accept- 
ance—which required over a year’s time before completion.” 

“No trouble in any state except Florida.” (This engineer is 
registered in 10 states.) 

“Florida required an examination of 4 men in our organiza- 
tion, all holding licenses in other states and 2 having certificates 
of the National Bureau. We proceeded with the work, but 
naturally it was embarrassing. The writer made a special visit 
to each job during this period to make sure that no legal 
difficulties did develop.” 

“Wyoming caused our firm considerable trouble in securing 
licenses by requiring written examinations of men highly qualified 
and holding licenses in several other states.” 

“South Dakota caused considerable difficulty by requiring every 
member of our firm to have a license. This meant six licenses 
for the partners, and also all engineers on the job had to have 
a local license. It resulted in our sending a young engineer 
just out of school to take the examination and to supervise work 
for which we would have preferred using a more experienced 
man. The secretary and examining board were discourteous and 
seemed to regard the law as protection primarily for local 
engineers. This was in 1926.” 

“In Louisiana—Due to technicality in law requiring reciprocity 
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with home state, which had no law at that time.” 

“In Tennessee—Delay due to old date on National Certifigy! 

“South Dakota refused to issue a registration because | y 
not registered with the National Bureau.” 

“Florida has only two examinations each year and date 
is often hard to meet.” 

“Florida refused license unless written examination was take’ 

“Alabama refused to issue license without personal appearang’ 

“Idaho declined reciprocal registration citing Attorney Gy 
eral’s opinion that other states’ requirements were lower thy 
Idaho.” (This man is registered in 16 states.) 

“Was delayed in the State of Tennessee and had to hite 
associate architect in order to proceed with the work.” 

“Started application in Illinois but dropped it because thy 
registered only as ‘Structural Engineers’—also the inconvenien 
of personal appearance at specific dates deterred me.” (Ti 
man is an eminent bridge engineer. ) 

“Several months delay in New York.—Not serious.” 

“Made request in writing on two occasions to Rhode Ish) 
Board for application form. In neither instance was applicatiy 
forwarded to me or acknowledgment made of my request.” 

“Florida insisted on a three-day written examination 4 
Mechanical Engineering, just because I have such a degree | 
could not be in Jacksonville on the 3 days specified, due to prix 
important business appointments.” 

MOST ANNOYING FEATURES OF INTERSTATE 

REGISTRATION 


A question designed to be most directly informative 
“customer reaction” was as follows: “Which, in your experience 
and reaction, are the most annoying or troublesome features ¢ 
interstate registration?” The black marks recorded against tk 
several items listed were as follows (here enumerated in tk 
order of their voted nuisance value) : 


The delay ............... 28 recorded objection 
The requirement of personal appearance ... 27 
The preparation of the application ....... wad 


The annual renewal fee 22 
The requirement of written examinations 18 
The furnishing of references.........................15 
The verifying of education and experience 13 
The registration fee 


THE DELAY IN SECURING REGISTRATION 


On the subject of the delay in securing Interstate Registration, 
the following notations were contributed: 

“Entirely too much delay.” 

“In Pennsylvania, about three years delay.” (This was during 
re-enactment of the law and reorganization of the Board.) 

“Delay not serious if period of temporary permit is lon 
enough to perfect registration.” 

“Delays up to six months on account of slowness of actio 
by Board.” 

“The hardship of delays in securing registration in a stilt 
where such may be needed promptly.” 


THE REGISTRATION FEES 


The initial registration fees (as distinguished from the a: 
sance of annual renewals) drew few objections. The followis: 
were the sole comments: 

“Not excessive if examiners are properly paid.” 

“Duplication of fees is burdensome.” 


THE PREPARATION OF THE APPLICATIONS 

The repeated annoyance of preparing lengthy applications drev 
the following reactions: 

“This is troublesome. If some short form could be used ft 
those with National Certificate, it would help.” 

“Most important suggestion would be to make it possible ® 
register in states other than your own by qualifying through yo! 
National Certificate without the necessity of so much trouble # 
connection with formal application. Copy of National Certiiat 
with fee should suffice.” 

“Recommend uniform form.” 
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“A photostatic copy of the National Bureau Certificate attached 
a simple form of application would obviate the annoyance 


tific a rewriting and of bothering references.” 

ely “Too much duplication.” 

di “Seemingly needless work involved in making out applica- 
. 

thal THE FURNISHING OF REFERENCES 

earang' fe The requirement of furnishing references with each new appli- 

ey Gee cation for Interstate Registration drew objections principally on 

Net type the score of the nuisance and annoyance of repeated calls on the 


same references. The comments were as follows: 
hire af “Troublesome to one’s friends.” 

“Should not be necessary to owners of National Certificate.” 

“| would do away with the checking of references after a man 
is approved by the National Bureau. This is a great annoyance 
to those references.” 

“Wisconsin required me to go through the whole procedure 
as 1 did for the National Bureau. They wrote to all references 
given, including the schools attended. There is no objection to 
this except delay and a nuisance to references.” 

“Main objection is frequent annoyance to references.” 

“| was particularly embarrassed when the New Jersey Board 
wrote to each of my references, although they were the same as I 
had used for my Verified Record of the National Bureau.” 

“Too much duplication.” 

“With multiple registration it tends to wear out original 
references.” (Registered in 23 states.) 


Plicatic 
lest.” 
tion 
legree, | 
tO pric 


ATE 


tive wf “Petty after National registration.” 

perience “The writer would like registration in several other states but 
tures (ff in each case the necessity of securing letters of recommendation, 
inst tk etc, in addition to National Bureau Certificate imposes too 


in tk much of a burden on friendship and personal effort to bother 
with it in the light of an already heavy schedule.” 


THE VERIFYING OF EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE 


On the duplicated verification of education and experience, 
these brief excerpts are pertinent: 
“Your prompt apprisal of failure of response by a reference 
would help.” 
“| was asked for registrar's report on my graduation 40 years 
before.” 
“Some absurd requirements such as transmittal of original 
IN diploma.” 
stration, “Petty after National Bureau registration.” 


REQUIREMENT OF PERSONAL APPEARANCE BEFORE 
dur THE STATE BOARD 
7m 21 engineers (of the 82) reported that they had been required 
on one of more occasions to appear personally before a State 
Board in order to secure Interstate Registration. The 10 states 
le that imposed this requirement were Illinois (in 8 of the cases), 
Florida (5 cases), California (5 cases), Iowa (4 cases), New 
a saep J€tsey (2 cases), and one case each in South Carolina, Michigan, 
Alabama, Wisconsin, and Virginia. 
The requirement of personal appearance for Interstate Regi- 
stration drew these comments: 
he fl “This is a real inconvenience.” 


jection 


is long 


Llowing "The requirement for personal appearance before a Board is in 
some cases annoying and inconvenient. New Jersey has made this 
fequirement.” (This engineer is located in Missouri and_ is 
registered in 8 states. ) 

S "Very difficult for a busy man.” 

5 dre ‘In New Jersey—Farce of having to wait several weeks for 
personal appearance before the Board.” 

sed ft Inconvenience imposed on account of the demand to appear 


po a meeting of a far distant Board and perhaps spend con- 
‘beoe erable time in written examinations.” (This consulting engi- 
yout IS an eminent retired Professor of Electrical Engineering. ) 
able io REQUIREMENT OF WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS 


Only 6 engineers of the 82 reported that they had been required 
0 take written examinations in another state in order to secure 
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Interstate Registration. The 6 states named were Florida (in 4 
cases), and Iowa, California, Illinois, Tennessee,-and South Dakota 
(1 case each). 

The requirement of written examinations in Interstate Regi- 
stration is characterized as questionable, inconvenient, and op- 
pressive, and in many cases absurd. Some typical comments are 
here reproduced: 

“The requirement should depend on length of experience.” 

“These are often inconvenient, and in the cases of older men 
of known experience and training believed unnecessary.” 

“This is oppressive in case of engineers with widely established 
professional standing.” 

“The written examination is apt to come at a very inconvenient 
time for a busy engineer.” 

“Very difficult for a busy man.” : 

“Tennessee wanted me to take a special trip to Tennessee (from 
Rhode Island) to take an examination in arithmetic.” 

“One of our engineers with over 30 years of experience in 
the design of Steam Power Plants, registered in several states, 
and holding both Mechanical and Electrical Degrees, was required 
by the Florida Board to appear for a 3-day written examination 
in Electrical Engineering, traveling from Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
spending three full days in Jacksonville, Florida.” 

“Illinois and California required an examination before grant- 
ing license. It was difficult to fit the examination period into 
business schedule.” (This man is an eminent bridge engineer. ) 


THE ANNUAL RENEWAL FEES 


The requirement of annual renewal fees in each state in which 
an engineer is registered drew many protests, not so much for the 
amount of the fees as for the nuisance, trouble and worry of 
keeping track of the multiple annual renewals. The following ex- 
cerpts are typical: 

“A 3 or 5 year renewal would save clerical expense and trouble 
of compliance.” 

“Requirement of a certified $1.00 check is a nuisance, and 
unnecessary.” 

“The notices are often late or fail to arrive.” 

“Main difficulty is possibility of overlooking renewal.” 

“Indiana was a little hard-boiled at one time over failure to 
renew on exact date.” 

“Some states do not send out renewal notices properly.” 

“The checking at various times to make sure that registration 
is still in effect has some elements of annoyance and even danger.” 

“Annoying if registration is revoked for non-renewal .and de- 
pendent on reinstatement provisions.” ; 

“Too high in most states, especially for only occasional practice.” 


“Engineers in our organization have licenses in 33 separate 
states. The number of registrants totals 77. The registration fees 
which have been paid by our organization to date amount to 
$2000. The renewal fees amount to $350 per year. This, of course, 
is quite an item of expense but the cost per year is not entirely 
measured by the money shown, as one stenographer in our or- 
ganization is assigned to keep track of the registrations, to watch 
dates of expiration of licenses so that we will not take a chance 
of losing registration by not paying the annual renewal charges, 
to keep files on all the various registration laws, and other at- 
tendant matters. It is quite important that all renewals be kept 
up since we often have sudden requests for services in states 
that have such laws and it generally takes at least six months to 
secure a license. Tnere is also the difficulty of additional book- 
keeping involved.” 

“Maintaining current registration in all states for occasional 
work is costly.” 

“Annoying to keep track of annual renewal fees.” 


LOST ENGAGEMENTS ON ACCOUNT OF 
INTERSTATE REGISTRATION 
To the question “Have you lost any professional engagements 
on account of the delay or difficulty of securing Interstate Regi- 
stration?”, only two engineers replied in the affirmative, one of 
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them specifically naming Florida as the state in which this 
occurred. 

Many testified to an indirect loss of professional business. 
Typical recorded comments were as follows: 

“Some government agencies require that the engineer be regis- 
tered in the state in which the work is to be done.” 

“I have not lost any such engagement, but I could have been 
much more active in neighboring states if it were not for lack 
of registration.” 

“Have thought lack of registration at time possibility of en- 
gagement was under consideration has operated adversely on 
several occasions.” 

“It does cause our firm worries because we cannot always 
rely upon a license being obtained by an applicant in a rea- 
sonable time.” 

“Have been embarrassed when competitors tried to use my 
non-registration in a given state as an indication of incompetence.” 


COURTESY ENCOUNTERED 

“Have you encountered marked courtesy and consideration in 
any states in which you applied for Interstate Registration?” 

To this question, 58 engineers (of the 82) replied in the 
affirmative. The fact that 24 of the 82 engineers, although hold- 
ing approximately 100 Interstate Registrations, felt it necessary 
to give blank answers to this question, should make us pause to 
take stock of our past procedure. The engineers who replied in 
the affirmative named 34 states in which noteworthy courtesy was 
shown. The honor states, with the number of testimonials to 
each were as follows: 


California .............. 4 Arkansas .. 3 
Connecticut ........... 4 Kentucky 
New Jersey 4 Maine ................. 3 
New York Maryland ................ 4 Tennessee 3 
Pennsylvania ......... 4 Texas ...... 3 


and 2 cases or less in each of the remaining states. 

Beyond mere naming of the states, the following specific cita- 
tions were contributed: 

“In Arkansas—Application handled with minimum complica- 
tion. Part of application fec returned voluntarily because of pre- 
vious registration elsewhere.” 

“Pennsylvania—Very courteous and cordial reception tendered 
by Miss Rebecca J. Nickles, Secretary of the Board, at Harrisburg.” 

“Loutsiana—Vety courteous.” 

“Oklabhoma—Promptness and unusual courtesy in all their cor- 
respondence.” 

“In Illinois the examination of my performance record was 
thorough and all it should be. The decision was prompt and de- 
signed for immediate helpfulness.” 

“Tennessee—In arranging for examination at first ruled to be 
necessary and, later, in referring case to Attorney General, result- 
ing in ruling that examination was not necessary.” 

“Texas and New Mexico were prompt in granting reciprocal 
registration on National Bureau Certificate.” 

“California, while rigid in its requirements, was courteous and 
cooperative in assisting compliance.” 

“Towa—Member of Examining Board called on me and took 
personal interest in expediting approval of request for registration.” 

“The State of Iowa, while very careful, is extremely courteous 
and helpful, even to the extent of their personal visit to my 
office thereby eliminating my trip to Iowa.” 

“Iowa and Michigan permitted me to take the written examin- 
ation in my home state in lieu of their own which was required.” 

“Iowa—A member of the State Board visited me.” 

“lowa—They were very decent and gave me no trouble at all.” 

“Virginia was very courteous.” 

“I made a personal application at Des Moines for an Jowa 
license, and Mr. Miller of the Iowa Board took time from his 
own business to interview me. My request was promptly granted.” 

“Tennessee suggested I apply first for a National Bureau Cer- 
tificate and thereby avoid the necessity for personal appearance 
and written “examination.” 
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“Connecticut—That Board seems to appreciate that if a my 
is a member of National Professional Societies, has been practi. 
ing for many years, and is licensed in several states, he mug 
have some ability.” 

“California—The Board arranged to conduct my examinatio, 
in New York, when they came East for the Annual Meeting o 
the Am. Soc. C. E. This was a great convenience to me.” 

“Wisconsin—I was given permission to do work while waiting 
for the Board to meet and act on my application.” 

“New Jersey—The promptness with which inquiries were mai 
as to references and verification of education and experience. 
License was granted in one month.” 

“Illinois—The Board accepted exhibits of my work submitr; 
by mail in lieu of a scheduled oral examination which I could no 
attend.” 

“Ohio—The members of the Board happened to know my pmo. 
fessional record and standing and granted my license within on 
day after receipt of my application.” 

“Virginia granted permit for temporary practice on basis of 
National Bureau registration.” 


COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


The concluding question on the questionnaire was “Wha 
comments or suggestions have you for improving and facilitating 
the procedure of Interstate Registration?” This elicited a full 
measure of response—significant, revealing, and constructive. Som 
of the replies are challenging—and are not lightly to be put aside 
As reflections of the impressions that have been produced, they 
give food for thought. 

Diverse in scope but unified in objective, the following are 
typical excerpts from the comments and suggestions contributed 
by representative engineers engaged in interstate practice: 

“Standardize form of application.” 

“The certificate of the National Bureau should be so difficult 
to secure that all states would accept it for registration.” 

“Establish a minimum requirement for issuance of National 
Certificate which will include a written and oral examination in 
home state and appearance before the home board with exhibits 
of professional work, all of which will be on the level with the 
requirements of the state having the highest requirements for 
reciprocity.” 

“Raise National Registration fee and lower individual state fee 
for registration by National Certificate.” 

“Issue National Certificate suitable for framing, with pocket 
registration card.” 

“A better explanation and status of the present procedure, which 
is not well known nor understood by practicing engineers.” 

“I suggest that records with the National Bureau be kept up 
to date on annual blanks sent to registrants.” 

“Photostats of National Bureau certificates should be accepted 
by States in lieu of filling out their blanks.” 

“Arrange full and automatic reciprocity without necessity of 
repeated application data in detail.” 

“Registration fees should be reduced for additional registrations 

after the initial one.” 

“Uniformity, so far as possible, is the greatest need.” 

“A national registration with one fee, accepted by all states” 

“Boards that meet infrequently should be canvassed by mail 
for vote on applicants having National Certificates.” 

“Where licenses have been granted by several states and with 
a certificate from the National Board it would seem that more 
cordial reciprocal relations could be established.” 

“Eliminate necessity of verifying letters where applicant holds 
National Certificate.” 

“Mail an acknowledgment postcard to applicant and, if delay 
in action of Board is expected, so advise applicant.” 

“It would be helpful if the examination for National Cettil- 
cation could be sufficiently searching so that in making application 
in individual states it would not be necessary to give a detailed 
record of experience or to give references.” 
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“A National Bureau registration could be recognized for tempo- 
rary engagements for a period of 3 or 6 months by the various 
states. If work continued longer than this, the engineer should 
become registered in that particular state.” 

“Interstate Registration should be issued to qualified men with- 
out requiring examinations or personal appearance.” 

“There should be set up a single national fee that will permit 
nation-wide practice.” 

“Would like to see all states subscribe to a national set-up 
under which certification would entitle an engineer to nation- 
wide practice.” 

“I feel that National Registration either by agreement or by 
Federal action is the correct answer, with registration fee paid to 
one point and renewal, if required, to be paid to the same point.” 

“In order to be of utmost value, the National Certificate should 
be accepted by all states on a reciprocal basis.” 

“The Ohio law permits the Board to specify the branch of 
engineering for which the applicant is qualified. This I believe 
to be an obstruction to the intent of engineering registration. . . . 
No engineer is a specialist in all lines; however, in many cases 
he has considerable knowledge in all branches. For example, a 
central power station covers all of the branches.” 

“All state laws should be uniform so that the procedure set 
up by the National Bureau could be universally followed and 


accepted.” 

“There is no doubt that some states use their registration laws 
to keep qualified engineers from outside their state from com- 
peting with their own engineers.” 

“There does not seem to be any reason why there should not 
be automatic reciprocity between states having similar require- 
ments.” 

“Keep such Boards out of politics. Appoint Board members 
for their qualifications and not for political reasons.” 

“It would certainly be advantageous to large engineering or- 
ganizations doing a nation-wide business to have a National 
License—one that would be recognized by all states so that the 
engineer's name could be listed in all states as legally qualified.” 

“If an applicant has passed the requirements in one state, he 
should require no further examination, whether written or oral.” 

“Once registered in a state, they should permit reinstatement 
by paying extra annual fee.” 

“Under existing restrictions, I believe that the National Council 
is the only answer with the imposition of such standards as will 
warrant universal acceptance of Council qualifications.” 

“Uniform blanks. Copies of experience sheets available in some 
central office as well as records of endorsements.” 

“It would seem that Boards might have a little more faith in 
the previous investigations of their Brother Boards and not insist 
on full routine procedure in all cases.” 

“A uniform registration law throughout the entire U. S., with a 
clause permitting 30 to 60 days practice by an engineer duly 
registered in any state.” 

“National Bureau registration to permit full practice in any 
state of the Union, including the filing of plans.” 

“Encourage, through the National Society of Professional 
Engineers a more wholesome and friendly attitude toward en- 
gineers from other states, and break down the erection of state 
barriers which now seem designed to keep business originating 
n New Jersey for New Jersey engineers, business originating in 
California for California engineers, etc. In other words, permit 
free trade to duly licensed and registered men any place in 
the U.S.” 

“Registration with the National Council should automatically 
qualify an applicant in any state. The parent organization should 
have requirements so high as to satisfy every State Board and 
therefore leave no room for objection by any state.” 

The petty jealousies among professional engineers are re- 
sponsible for the ungenerous administration of state requirements 
y the various State Boards.” 

Producing in this country a state of affairs analogous to the 
Political situation in the Balkan States and Middle Europe. In the 
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latter case the situation is understandable after centuries of blood- 
shed and differences in language, religion, and customs.” 
“Either individual states requirements should be standardized 
or national registration should be arranged to eliminate the above 
annoyances. It would certainly raise engineering to a higher 


professional plane.” 
CONCLUSIONS 

1. Interstate Registration is not a local but a nation-wide 
problem, practically all states being involved+both as home states 
of the applicants and as issuing agencies for the registrations 
requested. 

2. A large majority of the applicants for Interstate Registration 
now hold National Bureau Certificates and find these National 
Certificates generally helpful. 

3. Despite the provisions in most state laws permitting oc- 
casional or temporary practice by engineers registered in other 
states, qualified engineers are still encountering obstacles to se- 
curing or accepting engagements in new territory pending regi- 
stration. 

4. A considerable proportion (about one-third) of the en- 
gineers engaged in interstate practice have been left with a resent- 
ful impression of difficulties or embarrassments encountered in 
securing their Interstate Registrations in some states. 

5. In the order of their voted nuisance value, the most annoy- 
ing or troublesome features of Interstate Registration are the delay, 
the requirement of personal appearance, the preparation of the 
application, the annual renewal fee, the requirement of written 
examinations, the furnishing of references, the verifying of educa- 
tion and experience, and (least of all) the registration fee. 

6. Engineers in interstate practice feel the hardship of delays 
in securing interstate registration where such registration is 
needed promptly, especially where the period of temporary permit 
is not long enough to complete the procedure of local registration. 

7. The initial registration fees, as distinguished from the 
nuisance of annual renewals, draw few objections. 

8. The repeated annoyance of preparing lengthy applications 
strikes busy engineers as unnecessary and troublesome duplication. 

9. The requirement of furnishing references with each new 
application draws widespread objections on the score of the nui- 
sance and annoyance of repeated calls on the same references. 

10. The duplicated verification of education and experience 
strikes engineers of established standing as petty and absurd. 

11. The requirement of personal appearance before a distant 
State Board strikes busy and eminent engineers as an annoying 
and expensive inconvenience and sometimes as a farce. 

12. The requirement of written examinations for Interstate 
Registration of engineers of established standing is characterized 
as questionable, inconvenient, and oppressive, and in many cases 
absurd. 

13. The requirement of annual renewal fees in each state in 
which an engineer is registered draws many protests on account 
of the nuisance, trouble, and worry of keeping track of the 
multiple annual renewals. 

14. Although few engineers have actually had to give up 
professional engagements on account of the delay or difficulty of 
securing Interstate Registration, many who already hold multiple 
registration testify to an indirect loss of professional business for 
lack of wider registration in other states. 

15. A gratifyingly large proportion (over 34) of engineers 
holding Interstate Registration have been favorably impressed by 
instances of courtesy and consideration extended to them by 
individual State Boards; but a substantial number (nearly 14) 
have not carried away such impression. 

16. In the suggestions and comments contributed by engineers 
who have had extensive experience with Interstate Registrations, 
the dominant thought is that the National Bureau Certification 
should be made universally sufficient, raising its qualification re- 
quirements, if necessary, until it is accepted by every state as a 
basis for permitting full temporary practice and as a basis for 

granting permanent license without complicated application forms, 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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GENO AND Mars 


THE ENGINEER IN MAN'S ESTATE 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Past President, N. S. P. E. 


i ies the long, long ago, in a valley by the sea, there 
dwelt a simple, peace-loving people. They tilled 
their fields and they tended their flocks. And they 
dwelt in peace. 

In the tribe was a youth who early showed rare 
skill in fashioning new things of wood and stone and 
metal. He devised a bow and arrow whereby the hunt- 
ers could bring down big game in the forest for feed- 
ing the tribe. He shaped a plow for the tilling of the 
fields. He contrived a wheeled cart for hauling loads. 
He built cabins to shelter the people from the cold 
and the rain. And the people marveled at the strange 
gifts of the youth. In their ancient tongue, they named 
him Geno—meaning “I conceive—I create—I build”. 

One day, from beyond the mountains that sheltered 
the peaceful valley, there came striding a giant, clad 
in glittering armor and carrying a huge war-club. 
The people fell prostrate before the awe-inspiring 
invader. They offered him tribute and hailed him— 
“Conqueror!” But he spurned their peace-offerings 
and was deaf to their prayers. He trampled over their 
fields of grain, wrecked their houses and their temples, 
plundered and pillaged and burned and killed, and 
carried off the youths and the maidens in chains. The 
weeping survivors, left among the ruins, now knew 
the true name of the giant. Thenceforth he was called 
“The Destroyer”. 

Back in his own realm, the giant put his starving 
slaves to work. Soon he learned of the unusual talents 
of Geno, and he commanded the lad to contrive and 
build things for him—fortified castles, chariots of war, 
and implements of destruction. And for these works 
of his genius, the youth was rewarded with crumbs 
from the giant’s table. 
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Civilization In Allegory 


By D. B. Steinman 


In time Geno escaped and made his way back to 
his own people. He helped them to rebuild their land, 
and then he turned his thoughts to new works of use. 
fulness. He fashioned a large ship to sail upon the 
seas, for commerce and trade with other peoples. He 
created a powerful self-moving chariot that could 
transport men and goods over hills and valleys. And 
he devised a flying ship, with huge wings, to carry 
men over mountains and oceans. Geno’s people and 
the people of other lands shared in a new era of pros. 
ferity and progress. 

But soon the giant appeared. ‘I want these things”, 
he roared. He filled the ship and the chariot and the 
flying machine with implements of war, and he pro- 
ceeded to sweep over continents and oceans, spreading 
death and destruction to all lands. Before long he 
seemed to have the entire race of man at his mercy. 

The world was in despair. Men turned to Geno. 
“Save us!” they exclaimed. ‘The fruits of your past 
labors have been turned against us. Now use your 
genius to save us from the Destroyer.” 

And so Geno went to work. He created new engines 
of attack, more powerful than any that had gone be- 
fore. At high speed and in enormous numbers he built 
machines of land and sea and air, and he manned 
these with brave and resolute youths. They pursued 
and hunted the giant until they cornered him, cower- 
ing in his lair, and there they destroyed him. 

“The Destroyer is dead!’ shouted the grateful 
multitudes. 

“Yes,” said Geno, “but our task is not finished. We 
must make it forever impossible for another madman 
with lust for power to rise in the future and plunge 
the world again into ruin. The machines I created were 
meant for peace and not for war; but now we have 
learned that they can also be used to crush any future 
re-appearance of the Destroyer. As we begin the task 
of rebuilding the world and turning our engines back 
into their work of peace, let us at the same time & 
tablish enduring safe-guards against any future dis 
ruption of that peace. We must bring all peoples of 
good will together in this united resolve. And until 
the seeds of war and greed for power are eradicated 
from the hearts of men, we cannot totally scrap our 
armaments. Instead we must pool them on behalf of 
all peace-loving peoples and place this united world 
armada under an eternal guard of men of consecrated 
courage, in order that our new heritage of peace and 
freedom may forever be preserved.” 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HOLDS FINAL MEETING FOR 1942 
RETIRING PRESIDENT HOLBROOK 


and 
PRESIDENT-ELECT SIMPSON PRESENT 


Despite the great difficulty encountered by those seeking rail- 
road and other means of transportation, the attendance at the 
final 1942 meeting of the Board of Directors was sufficient to 
transact the business of the Society. 

President Holbrook, who was making his final appearance as 
Presiding Officer, opened the meeting by streamlining his remarks. 
He stressed especially the questions of finances, the American 
Engineer and 1943 meetings as problems to be faced by the Board. 

Excerpts from the minutes of the meeting follow. 

Secretary Larson reported that: 

“Following the meeting in Indianapolis, I proceeded to Minne- 
sota and met with the Council of the Minnesota Association of 
Professional Engineers. I answered such questions as were raised 
by the Council. A committee was immediately appointed and 
instructed to recommend the necessary changes in the Constitution 
so as to require membership in the National Society. Latest re- 
ports show that no opposition has developed to affiliating with the 
National Society. 

“At the January meeting, the delegates will vote on the con- 
stitutional amendment allowing National Society affiliation. They 
have 380 members in good standing at the moment. 

“| later contacted Dean F. A. Kartuk at Marquette University and 
had a very satisfactory conference with him. He seems sold on what 
the National Society is trying to do.” 

The Executive Secretary then mentioned two bills in Congress 
which, he said, should be given some thought. One is S 2717, 
which is a bill to create an office of technological mobilization. 
It is consistent with the thought of the article in FORTUNE 
last April on the importance of technology. 

The other bill, H.R. 7616, concerns the re-organization of the 
United States Public Health Service. As written the present prac- 
tice of having sanitary engineers in charge of certain divisions 
would be impossible in the future. It specifically states that all 
department heads must be medical men. 

The Executive Secretary also submitted a pamphlet containing 
the objectives and a brief history of the National Society as a 
means for membership solicitation by the Membership Committee. 

It was moved by Director Nold, seconded by Vice President 
Sacks, that the plan be approved in principle subject to a report 
of the Publication Committee;—but any expenditure for general 
printing and publication of the pamphlet should be subject to 
inclusion in the budget for 1943. Motion carried. 

Director Nold read a Resolution adopted by the Ohio Society 
relating to an Industrial Safety Engineering course sponsored by 
the Engineering, Science, and Management War Training Pro- 
gram. The content of the course, he said, is not engineering and 
not based on a knowledge of mathematics. The use of the terms 
“engineer” and “engineering” should be restricted. 

It was agreed that a communication should be addressed to 


the head of E. S. M. W. T. 


Chairman Sacks of the Legislative Committee presented a report 


for the year of 1942. The said report appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 


The Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, through its 
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ITEMS GENERAL INTEREST 


Chairman Director Burke, reported that “now is an opportune 
time to revise the Constitution. Many amendments have been 
made since the Constitution was last rewritten. The Board of 
Directors of a Society, such as this, must be clothed with power to 
conduct the business of the Society.” 

The report of the Teller’s Committee for the election cf 1943 
officers was as follows: 


Total ballots received Sen 1794 

The following officers were elected: 


W. Carey 
Robert Coltharp 


Vice-President: 
Vice-President: ........... 


Vice-President: .......... Harry E. Nold 
Vice-President: ...... . Frederick H. Zurmuhlen 


The Secretary submitted a map prepared for the purposes of 
complying with the requirements of Article V of the Constitution 
of N.S.P.E. which provides for Zones to be represented by Vice- 
Presidents. He recommended that the Zones correspond so far as 
possible with those set up by the National Council of State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners. On motion the following 
Zones were established: 

Northeastern Zone to cover States of—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia 
and West Virginia. Southern Zone to cover—North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississip- 
pi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas and Puerto Rico. Cen- 
tral Zone to cover—Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and North Dakota. Western Zone to cover—Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada, California, Alaska and Hawaii. 

The Budget for the coming year, after consideration of the 
problems presented by war dires and remittances, was approved in 
the amount of $22,500. Itemized it is as follows: 


Telephone & Telegraph 400.00 
Stationery, Supplies & Printing 750.00 
Postage & Express ...... . 400.00 
1,200.00 
Miscl. Pub. Relations 600.00 
450.00 
Committees .................... 400.00 
Board of Directors ...... 100.00 
American Engineer 4,500.00 
Miscl. & Contingencies .... 230.00 
1942 cash deficit ........ 900.00 

$22,500.00 


In order to meet the demand for curtailment of travel, it was 
decided to set a minimum of three board meetings for 1943. If 
deemed necessary, additional meetings can be called by the Presi- 
dent or the Board. 
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The work of the retiring President, Elmer A. Holbrook, as 
well as that of the retiring Vice-President and Legislative Chair- 
man, Samuel Sacks, was commended by the Board and an expres- 
sion of sincere appreciation recorded in the minutes of the last 
meeting of 1942. 


LEGISLATION — 1942 


CHAIRMAN SACKS REPORTS 
TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


At Meeting Held in Pittsburgh 


Among the many 
matters which came before 
the last Board Meeting of 
the year was the report 
of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. In view of the 
importance of Legislation 
to the profession, the re- 
port has been briefed by 
Engineer Sacks for pub- 
lication: 

Little advance was made 
in Engineering Registra- 
tion during 1942. Maybe 
it was partly due to the 
all out preparations to 
win the the War. How- 
ever, 44 Legislatures and 
Congress meet during 
1943. Now is the time to 
make Registration 100%. 
Congress and the Legis- 
latures of Montana, New Hampshire, and North Dakota should 
be petitioned to pass Registration Acts so that engineers who are 
residents in those states and the District of Columbia should not 
be discriminated against in the practice of their profession in 
other states. 

In the Report for 1941, it was stated that California is the only 
state which only registers Civil Engineers. This was an error, as 
Louisiana, also registers only Civil Engineers and Surveyors. 

Report by States where anything of note has occurred during 
the past year, is as follows: 

ILLINOIS: 

The general Registration Act becomes operative July 1, 1943. 
INDIANA: 

The State Society contemplates introducing into the next 
Legislature a Registered Engineer County Surveyor Bill and also 
proposes to ask for the extension of the Merit Law to engineers 
in the employ of City Governments. 

MISSOURI: 

The Registration Act, which is only one year old, is progress- 
ing satisfactorily, in spite of the fact that the last Legislature 
failed to appropriate funds for the operation of the State Board 
of Registration. 

NEBRASKA: 

The case of DOWNS V. THE STATE BOARD mentioned in 
the 1941 Report is set forth in full in the January-February 1942 
Issue of the American Engineer at Page 21. 

NEW YORK: 

1942 produced no legislation which in any material respect 
affected the Engineers Licensing Law. (mirabile dictux) New 
York contemplates Engineers in Training legislation. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 

While there were no legislative changes, litigation in several 
cases was determined and resulted in reversing the actions of the 
State Board. In one case, an applicant whose license had been 
revoked (see 1941 Report) reapplied, and after refusal by the 
Board, he appealed. His appeal was sustained and the Board was 
directed to grant him a license. 
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In a second case, a graduate of an approved college in Ardj. 
tectural Engineering, with considerable experience, was refuse 
registration on the grounds that his experience was too nartoy 
and also that no harm would be done as he was already registere) 
as an architect. On appeal, the Board was reversed. It was fel 
that this was an important and decisive case. Upon request a re. 
argument was had, but the appeal was sustained. 

The Court pointed out a number of weaknesses in the Ac, 
As a result, the State Society contemplates proposing substantia! 
amendments to the next Legislature. The cases noted above wl 
be reported and discussed in subsequent issues of the America 
Engineer (Blood, Sweat and Tears permitting). 

During the special Session, using the War as an excuse, join 
Bills were introduced in the Senate and Legislature to suspend 
all registration acts and grant licenses without necessary prelimi. 
nary educational qualifications as an emergency matter. The vig. 
orous protest of the State Society, joined with other professions 
resulted in the defeat of the Bills. 

TEXAS: 

The Rules and Regulations of the State Board as set forth in 
the American Engineer for September-October 1942, Pages 20, 21 
and 22, are excellent and worthy of emulation by other State 
Boards. 

VIRGINIA: 

The Virginia Engineers and Architects have been very much 
concerned this year to have the General Assembly amend the 
Registration Act, to include a definition of what constitutes Archi- 
tecture and Professional Engineering and the practice of the two 
professions. Serious opposition arose, largely from misstatements 
and misunderstanding brought about by incompetents calling 
themselves designers, draftsmen, etc. Amendments proposed late 
in the Session, if passed, would have weakened the Act. Hence, 
it was deemed advisable to return the Bill to Committee until 
the next Session. 

WEST VIRGINIA: 

The Engineers of this State contemplate modification of this 
Act in 1943, to wit: Separate Registration for Land Surveyors, 
one year residence before eligibility for registration; and the 
elimination of classifications. 

WASHINGTON: 

The July 1942 Issue of the Washington Engineers is devoted 
exclusively to listing its objectives; its Articles of Incorporation; 
its By-Laws, its Code of Ethics, a record of its Charter Members; 
and the Legal Requirements of a Professional Engineer, including 
the Registration Act. Thus, everything pertinent to registration 
is in one Issue, readily available to anyone seeking such informs 
tion. The biblical injunction, “Go Thou, and do likewise” is apt. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 

Two registration acts have been submitted to your Committe 
for suggestions during the past year. The bill submitted later in 
the year follows more closely our Model Law. It received the 
attention of your Committee and of practically every State Board 
in the United States. A number of suggestions have been adopted 
and for once the Engineers in the District are united and it is 
believed the Act as corrected will be passed by Congress. An 
innovation is the provision for certification as an Engineer in 
Training, thereby, establishing the sufficiency of the educational 
qualifications of an applicant. 

Of general interest is the proposal of providing for “Engineets 
in Training’, as witness New York and the District of Columbia. 
The discussion on the subject by President E. A. Holbrook, Irwin 
A. Conroe of New York, and Dr. Charles F. Scott of Yale 
University in the March-April 1942 issue of the American En- 
gineer, Pages 18, 19, and 20, are of timely interest. 

The Report of the Legislative Committee for 1941 is fully set 
forth in the May-June 1942 issue of the American Engineet, 
Pages 17 et seq. 

The Article by Col. Oliver B. Allen, on “Legal and Contractual 
Relations and the Grading of Engineers’—in the American Eo 
gineer, January-February 1942 issue pages 13, et seq., is worthy 
of thought for post war problems on registration. 
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Your Chairman wishes to thank the many members of his 
Committee for their splendid cooperation. 

Your Chairman, in this capacity, and as Vice President, attended 
all the meetings of the Board at Atlantic City, N. J., in April; 
Philadelphia, Pa., in July; Indianapolis, Ind., in October; and at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in December. He also attended the annual meet- 
ings of the New Jersey State Society at Atlantic City, N. J., in 
April; that of the New York State Society in May; that of the 
District of Columbia in May, and the Indiana State Society in 
October. 

It has been a pleasure to service with such excellent men and 
officers. Permit me to close five years of service as your Chairman 
with the admonition that now is the time, when the World is 
seeing what the Engineer is doing to win the War, for Engineers 
to gain the forefront of Civilization, to gain the recognition due 
him and to lead this troubled world to a lasting Peace. 

Remember Wake Island, Midway Island, Guadalcanal, Coral 
Sea and Northwest Africa—The War will be won; let us sei that 
it will be a Peace Table and not a Piece Table. 

Respectfully submitted, 

SAMUEL I. SACKS, 

Chairman, Legislative Committee 

National Society of Professional Engineers 


ENGINEERS — TODAY AND TOMORROW 


SOME THOUGHTS ON A TIMELY SUBJECT 
by J. S. Kennedy 


From a monthly Bulletin of President Kennedy of 
the Ohio Society of Professional Engineers comes an 
appeal worth reproducing as an item of nationwide 
interest. The present available supply of experienced 
engineers who, because of mature status, are not being 
accepted for war duty to the extent that would appear 
justified should be a cause for concern by the pro- 
fession. On every side there is a cry for more engineers 
and schools are being reorganized to produce them quick- 
ly. Yet there remains an unused reserve of trained men. 
Why? What wili be the status of engineering after the 
war? Will there be on hand hundreds of thousands, 
who because of six weeks to two years of training will 
demand the right to be termed Engineers? 

Read and comment on the letter of President 
Kennedy. It is full of food for thought. 

“Fellow Engineers: 

“Lady luck is an exceedingly fickle gal to consort with. Uncer- 
tainty and indecision seem to be the first order of the day. 
Economy is seldom mentioned but gross extravagance raises its 
head above rationing and warnings concerning dire shortages in 
come. No war is ever economical, so why try is the attitude of 
many. 

“We have a wonderful educational system in America. Excel- 
lent technical schools, widely distributed, normally contribute a 
steady flow of embryo engineering talent. Much concern is being 
felt that hastily and poorly conceived plans designed to turn out 
90 day technical wonders threatens not only this educational 
system but also the entire Engineering Profession in the post war 
world, 

“There are available today many older Engineers who are 
anxious and willing to do all that they can to further the war 
effort. When they offer their services they are discouraged to 
find that little interest is shown in them by officialdom. 90 day 
refresher courses for many of these men may be the logical 
answer. Certainly their background and experience is much more 
valuable than that of an immature boy. 

“The Army, Navy, and War Production Board have made a 
start on considering this vital problem. Let’s hope they use 
wisdom and discretion when arriving at their decisions. Let's 
insist that the vast technical talent now available be used first 
before trying to develop synthetic supermen with a smattering 
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of technical knowledge. Engineers, let’s not sit idly by and see 
this magnificent engineering educational system broken down 
until such time as the necessity for such a course of action can 
be definitely shown to be the only way out.” 


1943 CONSTRUCTION FORECAST 
THE PRODUCERS COUNCIL 


Issues Results of Committee Investigation 


Through the courtesy of the Producers Council and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the fol- 
lowing report was transmitted to the American Engineer 
for release the first of the year. Although two weeks 
have elapsed as this publication goes to press, the 
material is still news. The Chamber of Commerce 
requests forecasts and analyses from other sources. 
Remember this is the prognostication of a Committee, 
not of the Editor of the American Engineer. 

New construction of all kinds in 1943 is estimated at $8,500 
million by the Committee on Construction Forecasts of The 
Producers’ Council. This represents a 37% decline from the 
record peak of $13,410 millions estimated for 1942, but still 
is in excess of new construction during the pre-war year 1939. 
But even so, the program is still one of large projects of special- 
ized types, not distributed over the whole country, and, there- 
fore, not affording work evenly to architects and engineers, con- 
tractors, dealers, and construction labor.. 

These estimates for continental United States do net take into 
account any possible increase in construction costs, and assume 
that the announced WPB policy of reducing the war construc- 
tion program will be carried out to a substantial degree. 

The 1942 construction total is the largest in history, despite 
marked reduction in private construction because of WPB re- 
strictions. Military and naval and government-financed industrial 
plant construction, more than doubled over 1941. The peak 
was reached in the July-September quarter when more than 
$4,000 million of construction was put in place. 

War construction will taper off in 1943, but continue in 
substantial volume until midyear, after which a sharper decline 
is expected. Publicly-financed construction is expected to be as 
high as 85% of the total, whereas it was little more than 50% 
in 1941 and only 40% in 1939. All categories of private con- 
struction will decline further in 1943, including war housing. 

Hopeful Outlook for Maintenance and Repair Work 

The estimates given do not include maintenance and repair 
which have been averaging about $3,000 million dollars per year. 
Shortage of building products requiring critical materials and 
stringencies in the labor supply in some localities, may retard 
certain items of building maintenance; yet other factors will 
operate to uphold the previous repair volume, or even to increase 
it. WPB in November authorized the top priority rating of 
AA-1 to essential repair and maintenance to productive facilities, 
utilities and housing. Under the new Controlled Materials Plan 
war contractors are instructed to submit estimates of critical 
materials needed for maintenance separately from what is needed 
for mew construction or production operations. WPB further has 
removed the limitations on construction work using non-metallic 
materials and equipment which conserves fuel, including insula- 
tion and heating conversion. Thus there is hope for a substantial 
market for maintenance and repair service providing work for 
the smaller and specialized contractors. 

Residential Market Features Conversion 

Residential construction, estimated at slightly in excess of 
$2,000 million in 1942, may decline as much as 46% in 1943 
im spite of the unsatisfied demand for housing accommodations 
for war workers. Privately-financed war housing may decline a 
greater percentage. This reduction is attributed to the policy of 
diverting materials and labor to other war uses. Apparently any 
resulting housing shortage will be met by more intensive use of 
existing structures. Major dependence for single in-migrant war 
workers is now being placed upon rooms in existing residences, 
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of which there is reputed a present surplus in some war centers. 
Additional accommodations, where needed, are being provided in 
temporary war dormitories. 

The National Housing Agency last fall stepped up the im- 
portance of its conversion program. Existing residences, and even 
commercial properties, are being leased by the HOLC and con- 
verted at government expense into apartments for war workers 
and their families. NHA recently announced liberalization of the 
lease contract, and has made it possible for real estate brokers 
to collect commissions from property owners for handling the 
lease transaction. It hopes that this will provide the incentive 
for brokers to find suitable properties. 

While plant construction will drop off in 1943 it will still be 
in substantial volume compared to pre-war years. Practically all 
plant expansion in 1943 will be for the government account. 
The prevailing type will be the processing plant, such as for 
synthetic rubber and high octane gasoline. 

Construction on the farm is estimated to decline somewhat in 
1943 because of WPB restrictions and in spite of higher farm 
income. It is expected that necessary provision will be made for 
essential farm buildings to support the expanded food production 
program. 

In concluding its report, the committee expresses the opinion 
that although the supply of certain non-metallic building materials 
may exceed the 1943 needs of war construction, developing 
shortages in manpower and transportation make it unlikely that 
there will be any relaxation of current restrictions on new 
civilian construction. Presumably construction workers released by 
the declining war construction program, estimated by government 
sources as high as one million workers, will be absorbed for the 
most part in shipbuilding or other production, except as the 
maintenance and conversion program will utilize them. 


WHY? 


ARE AGE AND WANT ASSOCIATED 
An Open Question 


In these wartime days we hear the cry of “Manpower Short- 
age” throughout the iand. It is said that the mothers of small 
children will have to leave their offspring to the care of others 
and obtain employment in defense plants, if they have not 
already done so. The statement is also made that because of that 
“shortage” it will be necessary to refrain from inducting some 
of those men who are otherwise eligible for the armed forces. 
And yet, there are thousands, if not millions, of the older men, 
who are willing and able to do at least some work, who are now 
(I say now, advisedly) without any employment whatsoever. 

It seems that the only way by which such men can obtain 
any employment and wages is by accepting a job, if they can 
find such a job, which it is quite unreasonable to ask them to 
fill. For instance, at a war project located near the town in which 


I reside there are men sixty and sixty-five years old who, in © 


order to give any help to the war effort and to earn any wages 
with which to support themselves and their families, are required 
to work seven days a week, sometimés in a temperature of ten 
degrees below zero. If they are not physically able to stand up 
under those conditions they are, in the vernacular, out of luck. 
A man must work eight or nine hours a day, seven days a week, 
or not at all. 

Why is it not possible and practical to utilize the manpower 
of such older men, many of whom are specialists in their own 
line of work, by affording them an opportunity to work in 
shorter shifts, with, of course, compensation for only such 
hours as they actually work? 

I am sure that there are vast numbers of them who would 
be glad to do so. We all know several such,—and who are not 
enjoying a comfortable pension in their old age. 

H. W. Danfield 
Professional Engineer 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION OF SOCIETY 


(Continued from Page 8) 


owned and operated light and power plants have done very well, 
and among them there are now such enormous enterprises as the 
plants of Los Angeles and Seattle, as well as quite small plants in 
tiny towns and villages. Plants of this kind combined with coop. 
eratively owned distribution lines have also played an important 
part in modern rural electrification. There would seem to be no 
reason whatever why in these essential services tolls should be 
paid to groups of private stockholders who contribute nothing 
either to the planning or to the operation of the enterprises, 
Engineers should be proud of the fact that there has been no dif- 
ficulty whatever in finding members of their profession willing 
and capable to plan and operate these services at a very reasonable 
compensation. 

Personally, 1, as a member of the Public Ownership League of 
America, have been active in the promotion of the public owner- 
ship of utilities, that is, water works, gas, and electricity supplies. 
However, during the first world war it was found necessary for 
the nation to take over and operate the railroads (and the 
eminent railroad lawyer who was put in charge stated in his 
final report to the president that, given the task which had to be 
performed, railroads could not possibly have done it at less 
expenditures under private management than they did under 
public management). In this war we have had some very un- 
pleasant experiences with stringencies and interferences produced 
by the private ownership of industries such as those of rubber, 
oil, steel, aluminum, magnesium, certain medicines, (for instance 
quinine). 

It is quite evident that no adequate provision for the national 
need either in peace or war can be counted on if basic industries 
are dominated entirely by private profit interest. In peace the 
result is depressions and indigence for large parts of the popula- 
tion. In connection with war, the result is unpreparedness and 
neglect of the national military interest in industrial planning. 


Certainly, if this country is to play the part it is called on to 
play either in war or in peace, the national interest must domi- 
nate to a much greater extent than it has in the conduct of our 
national business. In Sweden, perhaps the best governed nation 
on earth, this is brought about by a large, though not an 
exclusive, amount of government enterprise, and my _ private 
opinion is that we have not yet in this country nearly approached 
the limit to which public ownership should go. 


However, I am also a confirmed enemy of over-centralization 
and bureaucratization, and a believer in enterprise, public or 
private, not as large as possible, put rather just large enough to 
permit high efficiency and modern quantity production methods. 


In this connection there should be concentration on the smallest 
possible, rather than on the largest political unit as the enterpriser 
in the public-ownership field. This is of importance particularly 
from the human relations and human purpose point of view. It is 
in the town and the county that people learn to know each other 
and learn to understand each other in human terms, as far as the 
great number of human beings are concerned. Here direct pro- 
visions should be made for their needs. In larger political units the 
individual is apt to become a mere number or an average. 

It is impossible, I think, to imagine Jesus as operating through 
the mass propaganda methods now used to sway whole nations and 
states. Individual contact achieved the miracle He performed. 


I think individual contact will be required to perform a spiritual 
miracle today. What we fight for is careful nurturing of the 
human soul. Germany was spiritually’ great when it was split 
into a great number of small states. United into a great political 
unit, it has become a monster. There are times when all citizens 
must sink their individualities into one great common purpose. 
Such a time is the present. But ordinarily progress is caused by 
individualization, and differentiation. Our object must be to 
develop every individual human soul to its maximum capacities. 
Yet, not self-magnification, but as an outpouring of the being 
of Almighty God. 
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ILLINOIS 


Considers New Constitution 


The Illinois Society of Engineers which dates back to 1886 
has presented to its membership a revised constitution which, 
in accordance with the announcement contained in its official 
publication, The Illinois Engineer for December, is “Necessitated 
by Professional Engineering Registration Act and Association with 
the National Society of Professional Engineers.” 

Under the title of Proposed New Constitution, one finds the 
following prefatory explanation and recommended constitution: 


The Professional Engineering Act becomes effective in 
Illinois on July 1, 1943. The Act was published in full in 
the Illinois Engineer for October, 1941. It requires that 
certain classes of professional engineers shall be registered 
in order to practice in this State. The privilege thus granted 
to professional engineers of this State has placed them on 
a par with the professional engineers of 43 other states 
where legal registration is required, and will maintain the 
right this Society has earned to membership in the National 
Society of Professional Engineers, provided our qualifications 
for membership are raised to the standards of the National 
Society. At present our qualifications are insufficient to 
meet such standards. In order to meet them it will be 
necessary to revise the constitution. 

The Committee on Revision of the Constitution has studied 
the problem of membership qualifications and, through its 
proposals, has made it possible for all persons, now holding 
membership of any grade in the Society, to maintain mem- 
bership in some corresponding grade under the new consti- 
tution. The committee has taken the opportunity to revise 
the old constitution completely; improving its expression; 
deleting ambiguities, contradictions, and inconsistencies; and, 
in general, simplifying and streamlining it. 

In accordance wth the article on amendments of the 
existing constitution the revision proposed by the committee 
has been presented to, studied by, and approved by the 
Board of Direction. A copy of the proposed new constitution 
is presented to the membersip for study, discussion, and 
approval. It is expected that time will be given for written 
discussion which will be published, as received, in the 
Illinois Engineer. Time will be available for discussion at 
the Annual Business Meeting on Friday, January 29. Ballots 
for voting by mail will be distributed to the membership 
in order that the ballots may be marked and returned after 
the 60-day period required by the amendment clause in the 
existing constitution. Preserve this copy of the amended 
constitution until you have received and marked your ballot. 
If you wish to receive a copy of the constitution now in 
force, send a request to the Secretary therefor. 

The proposed constitution as amended and as approved by the 
Board of Direction is submitted for your consideration, as 
follows: 

ARTICLE 1. Name. This association shall be called the 
Illinois Society of Professional Engineers. 

ARTICLE II. Objects. The objects of this Society are the 
Promotion of the welfare of the engineer; the encouragement of 
professional improvement and of good-fellowship among _ its 
members by meeting for the presentation and discussion of 
Papers pertaining to engineering and for the discussion of such 
other subjects as may be of interest to its members; the publica- 
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tion of such parts of its proceedings as may be deemed expedient; 
and the collection and preservation of books, maps, drawings, 
and other articles of value to the profession. 


ARTICLE III. Membership. Section 1. This Society shall 
consist of Honorary Members, Senior Members, National Mem- 
bers, State Members, Surveyor Members, Juniors, Apprentices, 
Collegians, Affiliates, and Associates. Honorary Members, Senior 
Members, National Members, State Members, and Surveyor 
Members shall constitute the corporate membership of the Society. 

SECTION 2. An Honorary Member shall be a person who 
has attained eminence in some branch of engineering or related 
science or who has rendered signal service to the engineering 
profession or to this Society. 

SECTION 3. A Corporate Member who has maintained his 
membership in good standing for twenty-five years shall auto- 
matically become a Senior Member. 

SECTION 4. A National Member shall be a person who is 
eligible for registration under the Illinois Professional Engineering 
Act and who is a member of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

SECTION 5. A State Member shall be a person who is eligible 
for registration under the Illinois Professional Engineering Act. 

SECTION 6. A Surveyor Member shall be a registered Illinois 
Land Surveyor who is not eligible for registration under the 
Illinois Professional Engineering Act. 

SECTION 7. A Junior shall be a person who has graduated 
from a recognized engineering college or who has had not 
less than four years engineering experience but who is not 
qualified for corporate membership. 

SECTION 8. An Apprentice shall be a person who is em- 
ployed in sub-professional engineering work and who is not 
qualified for any other grade. 

SECTION 9. A Collegian shall be a registered student in 
residence at an engineering college of recognized standing. His 
membership in this grade shall terminate on the 31st day of 
December following the cessation of such residence. 

SECTION 10. An affiliate shall be a person who may not be 
qualified for corporate membership but who is interested in the 
manufacture and sale of supplies and materials used in engineering 
construction. 

SECTION 11. An Associate shall be a person who is inter- 
ested in engineering but who is not qualified for any other 
grade. 

ARTICLE IV. Privileges. Section 1. Corporate members 
shall have the exclusive right to vote upon any matter pertaining 
to the Society, to hold office in the Chapters, and to display the 
insignia of the Society. 

SECTION 2. National Members shall have the exclusive right 
to serve as officers of the Society or as members of the Board 
of Direction, except that persons not national members elected 
to these offices prior to the adoption of this constitution shall be 
permitted to serve out their term of office. 

SECTION 3. All persons belonging to the Society shall have 
the right to vote and to hold office in the Sections, to vote in 
the Chapters, and to serve on committees. 


ARTICLE V. Admissions and Expulsions. Section 1. Can- 
didates for admission or transfer in grade shall make application 
in writing to the Secretary on a printed form provided by the 
Secretary. The application shall be accompanied by the first 
year’s dues, which will be refunded if the applicant is not 
admitted. 
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SECTION 2. Every application for admission or transfer in 
gtade shall be submitted by the Secretary to the Board of 
Direction. Affirmative votes by a majority of the Board shall 
admit the applicant. 

SECTION 3. Names of candidates for honorary membership 
may be proposed either by the Board of Direction or by written 
petition to the Board, signed by not less than ten corporate 
members. Names of candidates approved by the Board shall be 
submitted to the corporate membership for election by letter bal- 
lot. Favorable votes of two-thirds of the members voting, not 
less than fifty in number, shall be required for election. 

SECTION 4. A person who has been dropped from the 
Society because of delinquent dues may be readmitted by the 
Board of Direction. 

SECTION 5. The Board of Direction shall consider the 
expulsion of a person belonging to the Society and if the circum- 
stances appear to warrant action, the Board shall prepare confi- 
dential charges and shall submit them to the person. He may 
present a defense, either in person or in writing, to the Board 
of Direction at a meeting of which he shall receive due notice. 
Affirmative votes of two-thirds of the members of the Board 
shall be required to expel. in case of expulsion the Board shall 
notify the person and the Society. 

ARTICLE VI. Dues. Section 1. The annual dues for the 
various grades in the Society shall be as follows: 

Honorary member, not a member of N.S.P.E..... Nothing 


Honorary member, a member of N.S.P.E................ $4.00 
Senior member, not a member of N.S.P.E...............$5.00 
Senior member, a member of N.S.P.E.o....ooccccccccses $9.00 
$4.00 
Collegian $2.00 
Affiliate $5.00 
Associate $2.00 


SECTION 2. The annual duc: shall be due and payable on 
January Ist. 

SECTION 3. Every member admitted to the Society shall be 
liable for the payment of all dues until he shall have resigned, 
been expelled, or .been relieved therefrom by the Board of 
Direction. 

SECTION 4. A person whose dues are in arrears for six 
months shall cease to receive the publications of the Society. 

SECTION 5. A person two years in arrears in dues, without 
satisfactory explanation, shall be dropped from the Society by 
order of the Board of Direction. 

SECTION 6. The Board of Direction shall have authority to 
remit back dues and to excuse, temporarily or permanently, a 
person from payment of his dues. 

ARTICLE VII. Officers. Section 1. The officers of the 
Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, and a Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

SECTION 2. The management of the Society shall be vested 
in a Board of Direction consisting of: the President, the Vice- 
President, the Secretary-Treasurer, the latest living Past Presi- 
dent, and Representatives, one from each Chapter. 

SECTION 3. All members of the Board of Direction shall 
be national members of the Society and residents of Illinois. 

SECTION 4. The officers of a Section noti diviced into Sub- 
sections shall be a Chairman and two Trustees. The Officers of 
a Section divided into Subsections shall be a Chairman of the 
Section and a Vice-Chairman and two Trustees of every Sub- 
section. The officers of a Section shall constitute the Executive 
Committee of the Section. They shall be in good standing in 
the Society before election to office. 

ARTICLE VIII. Election of Officers. Section 1. The Presi- 
dent and the Vice-President shall be elected by the corporate 
members at the annual business meeting of the Society. 

SECTION 2. The term of office of the President and of the 
Vice-President shall extend from the close of one Annual Meet- 
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ing of the Society to the close of the next Annual Meeting of 
the Society. 

SECTION 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected annually 
by the Board of Direction at its first session following the 
Annual Meeting of the Society. 

SECTION 4. The Representatives of the Chapters shall be 
elected by their respective Chapters at their annual business 
meetings. Their regular term of office shall be two years, pro- 
vided that when a Chapter is organized its first Representative 
shall be elected for a term of one or two years, as the Board 
of Direction shall direct. : 

SECTION 5. ‘The officers of each Section shall be elected at 
the business session of that Section at the Annual Meeting of 
the Society. 

SECTION 6. Vacancies in the offices of President and ‘Vice. 
President shall not be filled. If both offices become vacant, the 
duties of the President shall be assumed by the latest living 
available Past President. A vacancy in the office of Secretary. 
Treasurer shall be filled by election, by the Board of Direction, 
of a successor to serve the unexpired term. A vacancy in the 
office of Chapter Representative shall be filled by the Chapter, 
by election of a representative to serve the unexpired term, at 
the next regular meeting of the Chapter following the occur- 
rence of the vacancy. Vacancies in the Executive Committees of 
the Sections shall be filled by appointment by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Board of Direction. 

ARTICLE IX. Duties of Officers. Section 1. The President, 
the Vice-President, and the Secretary-Treasurer shall perform 
the duties usually pertaining to their offices. The President shall 
preside as Chairman of the Board of Direction and the Secretary- 
Treasurer shall act as Secretary of the Board. 

SECTION 2. As Secretary the Secretary-Treasurer shall be 
custodian of the property of the Society and shall deliver it to 
his successor. He shall present at the annual business meeting 
of the Society a report concerning the affairs of the Society. He 
shall record the proceedings and discussions of Annual Meetings 
and of the meetings of the Board of Direction and shall prepare 
a copy of them for the Board of Direction. He shall be ex-officio 
librarian of the Society and as such shall collect and preserve all 
books, pamphlets, papers, and documents belonging to the Society. 

Section 3. As Treasurer the Secretary-Treasurer shall keep an 
account of the financial affairs of the Society and shall present, 
at the annual business meeting of the Society a report of all 
receipts and disbursements during the preceding fiscal year. 

SECTION 4. The Board of Direction shall be vested with the 
general conduct of the affairs of the Society and between Annual 
Meetings shall act on all matters concerning the Society. It shall 
approve the execution of all contracts and the expenditures of 
money except as provided in Article X. It shall have the sole 
power to grant and to revoke charters of Chapters and to create and 
to discontinue Sections. 

SECTION 5. The Executive Committees of the Sections shall 
be responsible for the programs for their respective sessions, but 
all such programs shall be submitted to the Board of Direction 
for approval. The Board of Direction shall supervise the arrange- 
ment of the general programs for the meetings and of all 
committee and section programs and shall set a time for their 
presentation. 

ARTICLE X. Compensation for Officers. The compensation 
of the Secretary-Treasurer shall be fixed annually by the Board 
of Direction. Other officers may be compensated for their serv- 
ices, whenever deemed advisable, by letter ballot of the Society. 

ARTICLE XI. SECTIONS... Section: 1. To facilitate the 
study and discussion of special branches of engineering the 
Board of Direction may authorize the formation of a Section 
upon the written application of ten corporate members of the 
Society. The application shall state the purpose of the Section 
and shall suggest for it a name clearly indicating the line of 
engineering activity contemplated. A Section shall be discontin- 
ued whenever the Society will be benefited thereby. 

SECTION 2. If any Section covers a field so broad in scope 
that its activities can be better developed by division into Sub- 
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sections, the Board of Direction may authorize such division. 
The Board of Direction may also authorize or order the recom- 
bination or a revision of the Subsections for the benefit of the 
Society. 

SECTION 3. Each Section shall have the right to adopt rules 
for the conduct of its meetings, such rules to be subject to 
approval by the Board of Direction. 

ARTICLE XII. Committee. Section 1. The Past-Presidents 
Steering Committee shall consist of the three latest, available 
Past Presidents. This committee shall advise the President con- 
cerning matters of interest to the Society. It shall present, with 
the consent of the candidates, the name of one nominee for 
President and the name of one nominee for Vice-President, for 
election at the annual business meeting. 

SECTION 2. The Audit and Finance Committee shall consist 
of three persons appointed by the President with the consent of 
the Board of Direction. The committee shall advise the Board 
of Direction concerning the finances of the Society. It shall audit 
the books of the Treasurer and report thereon to the Society 
at the annual business meeting. 

SECTION 3. Following the Annual Meeting there shall be 
appointed such additional committees as the Board of Direction 
may deem necessary. Members of such additional committees 
shall be in good standing in the Society before appointment. 

ARTICLE XIII. Chapters. Section 1. Chapters may be 
formed by the granting of a charter by the Board of Direction 
upon application signed by ten corporate members or applicants 
to corporate membership, who are residents of the district cov- 
ered by the proposed Chapter. This application shall be accom- 
panied by the proposed constitution and by-laws of the proposed 
Chapter. 

SECTION 2. Proposed amendments to the constitution and 
by-laws of any Chapter shall not be submitted to its membership 
for adoption until approved by the Board of Direction. 

SECTION 3. A chapter shall hold at least four meetings per 
year. A copy of the minutes of every meeting, together with a 
statement of the number in attendance, shall be submitted 
promptly to the Secretary of the Society. 

SECTION 4. The charter of a Chapter shall be revoked when 
the activities of the Chapter are not conducted in accordance 
with this constitution or with the constitution of the Chapter. 

SECTION 5. Chapters shall receive from the Society $1.00 
per year for each corporate member, except honorary members, 
and 20 per cent of the dues of persons of other grades who 
reside within the district of the Chapter and who are in good 
standing in the Society. Payments shall be made on June first and 
on December first. 

ARTICLE XIV. Amendments. All propositions for amend- 
ments to this Constitution shall be submitted in writing to the 
Board of Direction for its review. The amendment, together with 
the report of the Board, shall be submitted to the corporate 
members within 60 days for letter ballot. An amendment shall 
be declared adopted if the affirmative votes represent two-thirds 
of the total number of votes cast, not less than 50 members 
voting. 

ARTICLE XV. Effective Date. This constitution, as amend- 
ed, shall become effective one year after the Illinois Professional 
Engineering Act becomes effective. 


PROPOSED BY-LAWS 


SECTION 1. The Annual Meeting of the Society shall be, if 
possible, in such place as shall be determined by the Society at 
the previous annual business meeting, and at such time, preferably 
in January, as shall be determined by the Board of Direction. 
The Board of Direction may change the place of meeting if 
unforeseen circumstances necessitate. The place and date of the 
Annual Meeting shall be announced by mail to the Society not 
less than 20 days in advance of the meeting. 

SECTION 2. Ten corporate members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

SECTION 3. The meetings of the Society shall be governed 
by “Robert’s Rules of Order.” 
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SECTION 4. The order of business shall be fixed by the 
Board of Direction. 

SECTION 5. A record of all donations to the Society, whether 
in money, books, maps, models, or other articles of value, with 
names of donors, shall be entered by the Secretary-Treasurer in 
a book provided for that purpose. 

SECTION 6. These By-Laws may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the corporate members present at any annual business 
meeting, not less than fifteen members voting. 


INDIANA 


Increases Dues 


As of January Ist, 1943 the dues of the Indiana Society of 
Professional Engineers were raised from $6.00 to $10.00 per 
annum. At the time of the initial motion, no consideration was 
given to the apportionment of the dues between the State So- 
ciety and Local Chapters. At the meeting of the directors in 
November, however, it was decided that the National Society is 
to receive $4, the State Society $5, and the Local Chapter $1. 
In the case of members in Indianapolis who meet with the State 
Chapter, it was decided that the $1 for each of these members 
shall be set aside in a special fund for use in carrying miscel- 
laneous expenses which might occur in connection with con- 
ducting the State Meetings. 

To quote further from the Indiana Society publication: 

“Now that the increase in dues is effective, it behooves every 
member of the Society to make every effort to get his 1943 
dues paid as quickly as possible. The legislature is meeting in a 
few weeks; our legislative committee has a comprehensive legis- 
lative program to present; the successful culmination of this 
program will depend on our having the money to see it through; 
without the payment of 1943 dues by a majority of our members, 
the successful outcome of our legislative program is handicapped. 
Are you going to do your part?” 


Legislative Program 


As approved the 1943 Legislative Program of the Indiana 
Society contains four main objectives: 
1. A Bill for increased salary for County Surveyors who are 
registered Professional engineers. 

2. A Bill requiring that traffic engineers for municipalities be 
registered professional engineers. 

3. A Bill for placing City Engineers under a merit system. 

4. Necessary action to prevent diversion of engineer license 
fees from the State Board of Registration to the State 
General Fund. 


Use of Registration Fees 


The Indiana Professional Engineer publishes an_ interesting 
communication on the subject of what should be done with the 
fees collected from the licensing of professional engineers. This 
question is a continuing one in many, if not, most states. 

“Diversion of fees paid by registered professional engineers to 
the State of Indiana from the Indiana State Board of Registration 
for Professional Engineers and Land Surveyors to the General 
Fund still occupies a prominent place on the active program of 
the Indiana Society of Professional Engineers. The letter printed 
below has been sent to the Director of the Budget calling his 
attention to this diversion. 


“Mr. Anderson Ketchum 
Director of the Budget 
State Capitol Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Dear Mr. Ketchum: 

“The Indiana Society of Professional Engineers is taking the 
liberty of presenting some views on the disposition of the funds 
accruing from the registration of engineers and surveyors under 
the Indiana registration law. This matter was discussed at a 
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recent meeting of the Society and it is felt that these proposals 
express the opinions of a majority of the Engineers in Indiana. 
In making these suggestions, we are merely attempting to be 
helpful and trust they will be received in the spirit in which 
they are given. Our comments are as follows: 


“1. The revenues collected by the Indiana State Board of 
Registration for Professional Engineers and Land Surveyors, other 
than such sums as are due the State for providing office facilities 
for the Board and similar obligations, are badly needed for 
effective enforcement of the provisions of the registration law. 

“2. All surplus funds collected by the Board by way of 
registration fees and annual dues should be used to finance the 
work of the Board, to enforce the law «zs it applies to the 
practice of engineering in the State of Indiana, and to enhance 
the professional standing of these engineers. 

“3. For the year ending June 30, 1941, a total of $5,505.93 
was turned over to the State General Fund. This represents 43% 
of the total funds collected by this Board during that year. 

“4. Many question the requirement that engineers pay a 
special tax into the General Fund of the State while at the same 
time they are paying other general State taxes the same as all 
other groups of citizens. 

“5. From the law governing the registration of engineers in 
Indiana as found on pages 510 to 531 of the 1935 Acts of the 
General Assembly, the following quotations are set forth: Section 
7 states, ‘The Board shall enforce and administer the provisions 
of this Act’. Section 32 states, ‘It (the Board) is hereby author- 
ized and directed to administer and enforce the provisions of 
this Act’. The Board cannot enforce this Act properly with the 
budget under which it is required to operate. If this surplus of 
some $5,000.00 annually which is going into the general fund 
could be used to employ a full-time competent enforcement 
officer, the intent of the law could be made effective in our State. 

“6. Section 6 of the Act states, ‘The Board may, subject to 
the approval of the Governor, employ such clerical or other 
assistants as may be necessary for the proper performance of its 
work’. This seems to justify the employment of an enforcement 
officer to check-up on the registration status of all engineers 
practicing in the State and to limit the use of the term ‘Engineer’ 
to that usage defined by law. 

“7. Section 9 of this Act states, ‘All money in the Profes- 
sional Engineers’ Fund is hereby specifically appropriated for 
the use of the Board. All expenses which may be incurred by 
the Board in the proper performance of its duties under this 
Act shall be paid out of the Professional Engineers’ Fund . . . 
Such fund shall be continued from year to year, except as 
hereinafter otherwise provided, and shall be drawn against only 
for the purpose of this Act’. It is true, of course, that a subse- 
quent act setting up the Budget Committee gives this Committee 
full authority to budget State revenues as it seems desirable; 
nevertheless, it appears that the intent of the Legislators in enact- 
ing this law was that all funds derived from engineering regis- 
tration should be used for the enforcement of the provisions of 
the Act. 

“8. Much of the work which engineers do is vitally related 
to the health and safety of our citizens. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance that the engineers who are permitted to 
practice their profession in Indiana should be qualified under 
the law. Financing an adequate enforcement program would 
insure that only qualified engineers shall practice in this state. 

“9. Engineering is a young profession as compared to those 
of law and medicine which are already established professionally 
on firm foundation. We believe that the recommendations above, 
if carried out, will aid considerably in establishing the engineer- 
ing profession in Indiana on a more firm and lasting foundation 
in a reasonable period of time. 

“10. Rather than continue the practice of contributing to 
the State General Fund some 40% of the dues and fees paid 
by registered engineers each year in Indiana (which represents a 
form of double taxation), it is our alternative proposal that 
the registration fees and possibly the annual dues be reduced 
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so that the total income shall be sufficient only to carry on the 
present operations of this Board. Since this law has been ip 
effect, many thousands of dollars paid by the engineering group 
in Indiana have gone to swell the State General Fund. We see 
no reason why engineers as a group should be compelled to 
bear an extra burden of general State governmental expenses 
which should be borne by all the people proportionately. 
“These suggestions are being made now in order that your 
Committee may have time to consider them prior to the prep. 
aration of the State Budget for the next two years. We realize 
the tremendous responsibility of your Committee in discharging 
the obligation of balancing the State Budget. Engineers stand 
ready to assume their share of governmental costs. 
“We thank you for the opportunity of presenting these 
proposals.” 
Respectfully yours, 
JAMES E. LOER, 
Secretary 
Indiana Society of 
Professional Engineers 


hANSAS 


State Board Reports 


A copy of the Eleventh Annual Report and Roster of the 
Kansas Registration Board has just come to hand. In conformance 
with the requirements of law this report was submitted to the 
Governor, the Hon. Payne Ratner. 

The publication contains the names, addresses and terms of 
office of the Members of the State Board of Registration, the 
Code of Ethics to which all professional engineers holding 
licenses from the State of Kansas must subscribe, the rules of 
the Board, instruction to Applicants, the Kansas statutes gov- 
erning registration, information concerning other State Boards 
and the National Council of State Boards, and, a Roster of 
Registrants arranged both alphabetically and geographically. 


The Code of Ethics is herewith reproduced: 


All applicants for engineering registration in Kansas under 
oath, subscribe to and agree to exemplify the following Code 
of Ethics: 

It shall be considered unprofessional and inconsistent with 
honorable and dignified bearing for any professional engineer— 

1. To act for his clients in professional matters otherwise 
than as a faithful agent or trustee. or to accept any remuneration 
other than his stated charges for services rendered his clients. 

2. To attempt to injure falsely or maliciously, directly or in- 
directly, the professional reputation, prospects, or business of 
another engineer. 

3. To attempt to supplant another engineer after definite 
steps have been taken toward his employment. 

4. To compete with another engineer for employment on 
the basis of professional charges, by reducing his usual charges 
and in this manner attempting to underbid after being informed 
of the charges named by another. 

5. To review the work of another engineer for the same 
client, except with the knowledge or consent of such engineer, 
or unless the connection of such engineer with the work has 
been terminated. 

6. To advertise in self-laudatory language, or in any other 
manner derogatory to the dignity of- the profession. 

7. To use the advantages of a salaried position to compete 
unfairly with other engineers. 

A Foreword advises that The Registration Board for Profes- 
sional Engineers was created by chapter 284, Laws of Kansas, 
1931, for the promotion of public welfare and the safeguarding 
of life, health and property by raising the standard of engineering 
service in connection with the design and construction of the 
many public and private enterprises which vitally affect everyone 
in the State. 
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MISSOURI 
President Reports 


An interesting presentation of the progress and problems inci- 
dent to registration and to the growth of the Missouri Society of 
Professional Engineers is contained in the annual report of 
President A. H. Baum of the Society. 

Due to circumstances of time the report could not be pre- 
sented at the recent Annual Convention. With some slight dele- 
tions it is reproduced herewith: 

“Fellow members of the Missouri State Society of Professional 
Engineers: 

“Since the birth of the Missouri Society the affairs of the 
Society have been more or less hectic for one reason or another, 
such as growing pains, registration laws, special finances, special 
funds, special problems, etc. This year has been no exception, 
as we now have in addition the war, rations, taxes, defense 
bonds and ‘per cents.” 

“In spite of all these additional difficulties, some progress 
has been made as evidenced by the reports of our various com- 
mittees. As these were all read at the Convention, there is no 
need to repeat the results here. 


Problems 


“The theme of our 1942 Convention was ‘The Engineer in 
a World War,’ in which we were told of the need and value of 
engineers to the war's success. When the war is finished it is 
reasonable to assume that the ‘Engineer’ can be equally as valua- 
ble and necessary toward solving the problems of ‘Peace,’ such as 
post war public projects, housing, economics and regional plan- 
ning, jobs and dozens of other topics. What better place to 
discuss matters of this kind than in the Society itself, among its 
members, publication or at the next convention? 

“Our membership is showing a slow but steady increase; a 


healthy sign. Our Membership Committee should continue its 


good work bringing into the fold all qualified engineers in the 
State. The term ‘qualified’ has now a different meaning than it 
did a year ago, as it now is synonymous with ‘Registered.’ 


Registration 


“The first anniversary of the Registration Law was passed on 
October 10th and at latest count, some 640 Engineers have 
been registered and close to 1,000 applications are still pending. 
Missouri is now well on its way in Registration. 

“The campaign for funds with which to release our obliga- 
tions to our attorney who wrote the Architects & Engineers 
Registration Law, is completed. Due to the stress of the times, 
efforts toward finishing this task were somewhat spasmodic, but 
nevertheless successfully ended. 

“The passage of the Registration Law is a job well done, and 
many thanks and commendations are due Senator McCawley for 
cerefully watching our interests and doing the right thing at 
the right time. 

Progress 


“A forward step of great magnitude was taken when the 
membership voted to increase the dues from $2.00 to $4.00 per 
year. This action now makes it possible to increase the scope 
of the Society and do many things we hitherto were not able 
to do. For one thing, we can compensate our hardworking 
Secretary, partly, for the efficient manner in which he keeps the 
wheels of the organization in motion, while he himself is kept 
motivated by his ‘power behind the throne.’ Secondly, the 
‘Missouri Engineer’ can be assured of a reasonable operating 
budget. Thirdly, the Society can begin building a ‘nest egg’ for 
a rainy day or, maybe a ‘sunny day’ on some gala occasion. 

“Another forward step, although of minor importance to the 
efficient operation of the Society, was the change of our fiscal 
year date from July Ist to January Ist, to follow the calendar 
year. I suggest that those Chapters which have their fiscal years 
end on other than this date, now change to the new date. It will 
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make it much easier on all concerned in keeping books, keeping 
and holding up to date the records of officers, committee mem- 
bers, and finances. 
Juniors 

“The question of unionization among the members received 
a good deal of attention during the year, but the question is 
far from being solved. Our ‘Special Constitutional Amendment 
Committee, after a thorough study, recommended more than 
one grade of membership in the Society to make provision for 
the ‘Junior Engineer’ who cannot now qualify for membership. 
This was done in the hope of creating an interest in the Junior 
Engineer of reaching for a professional standing rather than 
joining the ranks of a labor union. At the meeting of the Board 
of Directors of July 11th, the matter was referred to another 
committee to make a further study. * * * * * The report of this 
committee was read at the Convention and will shortly receive 
more publicity when the membership will vote on this question 
as a constitutional amendment. 


N.S.P.E. 


“At the Director’s meeting of June 13th, the Board voted to 
permit the Secretary to accept dues for those Missouri Society 
members desiring to belong to the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. This was done on the basis that information 
regarding the activities of the National Society would be made 
public and the expectation that many of our members would 
therefore become National members. 

“Due to the stress of time, I was unable to get this program 
started, but it will soon begin. Shortly, all chapters will obtain 
information on which it can act to boost our membership in 
the N.S.P.E. 

“Other of the requirements of this Society is that, to be fully 
affiliated with it, all members of a member State Society must 
also be members of the National Society. We have never fully 
met this requirement, but we have at all times, since a delegate 
has been attending National meetings, been accorded full privi- 
leges. The National Society is anxious to have the Missouri 
Society as a full member and are encouraging us to take as much 
time as needed to build up our membership in it. 

“I, therefore, hope that over a period of time we can attain a 
full status, to take our place with the other twenty State Societies 
comprising the National Society. * * * * * 


Thanks 


“In closing, 1 again thank and express my appreciation to all 
those members who worked so hard and diligently for the 
success we have had. Especially do I commend the officers and 
various commitee members who worked so much and conscien- 
tiously at some difficult tasks. With such cooperation, service for 
the organization becomes a pleasure. It has been a pleasure as 
well as an honor to me, to have had the opportunity to be 
your president. 

“To the new president, I will give full cooperation, as will we 
all. So good luck and best wishes.” 

A. H. Baum 


NEW YORK 
232nd State Board Meeting 


The 232nd meeting of the New York State Board of Examiners 
of Professional Engineers was held in New York City on 
December 18, 1942. 

Of a total of 130 applications considered at this meeting 
(following prior review by the individual Board members and 
including 10 personal interviews), 11 were held for oral inter- 
views and further consideration, 80 were scheduled for the 
written examinations, 23 were rejected, and 16 were approved 
for license. 

Four applications for National Certification were considered. 
All four were approved and were recommended to the National 
Bureau of Registration for favorable action. 
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OHIO 


Membership Directory 


A copy of the new Membership Directory of the Ohio Society 
of Professional Engineers has just been received. It is an in- 
teresting and attractive publication containing information on 
Officers and Trustees, Functional Groups and Committees, as 
well as a complete Roster of Members, the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Society, an Historical Sketch, Citations and notes 
on Affiliated Chapters and on the National Society. 

The Ohio Society was founded in 1878 and incorporated 
under its present professional setup in 1941. The original body 
was known as the Association of County Surveyors. In 1883 the 
mame was changed to the “Ohio Society of Surveyors and Civil 
Engineers” and 1906 the organization was renamed the “Ohio 
Engineering Society”. With the enactment of the Engineers 
Registration Act in 1935, the Society became the Ohio Society 
of Professional Engineers. 

The evolution of the present name most pointedly indicates 
the gradual trend of engineering organization, First comes the Sur- 
veyor, who once typified the Engineer, or at least the Civil Engi- 
neer, in the public mind of America. Then came the use of the 
term Civil Engineer, which once included all but Military Engi- 
neers. Succeeding this came the generalized term Engineering in an 
effort to include the rapidly growing specialized groups of 
electrical, mechanical, chemical, etc. Finally we have the all 
inclusive Professional Society comprising all specializations and 
re-establishing the fundamental fact that Engineering is a great 
profession just as Medicine and Law and that the specialties 
thereof, as with the other professions noted, are merely sub- 
divisions and not distinct professions as had been suggested by 
the emphasis on specialized organizations. While the booklet lists 
those on its Roster at the time of publication, the magnificent 
recent increase in membership has been such that not even a 
daily release would be up to date by the time it reached its 
readers. 


Following are the Objectives of the Society: 


To build up public appreciation of the engineering profession. 

To assist in the defense of the State registration law against 
assailment by those who may seek its repeal, unwise modification, 
or loss of effectiveness through legal means. 

To promote strict enforcement of the registration law. 

To bring local laws, ordinances, and codes into conformance 
with the registration law. 

To encourage the enactment of laws and regulations to safe- 
guard and develop the practice of engineering. 

To oppose legislation tending to restrict the rights or proper 
practice of Engineers. 

To protect the public and the profession against the false and 
unscrupulous use of the terms “Engineer” and “Surveyor.” 

To eliminate the furnishing or advertising of so-called ‘free 
engineering service” by industrial and commercial organizations. 

To cooperate with engineering cojleges in the strengthening 
of standards of engineering education. 

To promote the acceptance and practice of a comprehensive 
code of ethics. 

To protect the economic interests of Engineers and Surveyors 
in public employ and private practice. 

To improve and strengthen the civil service. 

To encourage Engineers, individually and collectively, to par- 
ticipate more actively in civic and public affairs. 

To promote the appointment of representative, qualified En- 
gineers on public committees, boards, and commissions. 

To secure dignified recognition of the Engineer in connection 
with the works which he conceives. 

To secure a unity of professional thought and action among 
all classifications of Engineers through fusion into one professional 
engineering organization which by means of solidarity can 
achieve the above objectives. 
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64th Annual Convention 


February 11-12, 1943 


Ohio is one state where the membership activities are 5 
great that even war time conditions are not sufficient to warrant 
any elimination or postponement of an annual convention. 

Columbus, Deshler-Wallick, February 11th and 12, 1943 are 
the City, hotel and dates. 

Best wishes for a successful gathering, Ohio! 


Greeting From President 

Excerpts from President Kennedy's Holiday Greetings are 
quoted herewith: 

“In most parts of the world the spirit of joy and peace is 
dimmed. The four horsemen of the apocalypse ride rampant. 
The hearts of men and women everywhere long for ‘Peace and 
good will on earth’. 

“We, Engineers, can do well to pause and reflect as the 
Psalmist when he raised his voice in, song, ‘I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my help. My help 
cometh from the Lord, which made heaven and earth’. We, who 
deal with the forces and materials of nature, can sense that 
divine power better than many. 

“With the ‘Sky Pilot’ we, too, must at present say, ‘Praise 
the Lord and pass the ammunition and we'll all keep free’. 
However, during this Nativity season let's all drink deeply 
from the gospel of that lowly Nazarene which offers hope for 
a broken and bleeding humanity.” 


From the January Bulletin 


“In addition to our direct responsibility in the war effort we 
also have a vital interest in the peace that will follow. We, Amer- 
icans, must show the world that the great independent economy, 
that has made America great, springs from a basic philosophy 
that ‘he profits most who serves best.’ Let’s do our part to create 
opinion for the right as we see it. 

“1942 has presented many problems to all. It would be a 
grave omission were I to fail to express to you my sincere per- 
sonal appreciation for the splendid support and cooperation you 
have given. The cordial relations which have prevailed and the 
many fine friendships formed will always be treasured by me 
as generous compensation for serving you during difficult times.” 


Membership Drive Continues 


A recent bulletin issued over the name of the Chairman of 
the Membership Committee 1s worth reproducing for consump- 
tion and emulation by other states: 

“Dear Fellow Engineer: 

“In addition to the work being done by the various membct- 
ship committees I am sending this letter direct to each member 
of the Society to ask your assistance in securing new members 
and or having former members reinstated. 

“Engineers joining at this time as new active members would 
pay only the annual dues of $8 plus local chapter dues end 
this would cover membership in your Local Chapter, in the 
O.S.P.E. for the year 1943. See the by-laws in your copy of 
the Directory, inclosed, for information pertaining to other 
classes of membership. 

“Please review the objectives of the Society as given on page 
thirty-six of the Directory and then, and this is important, con- 
tact registered engineers in your vicinity and invite them to 
join the Society. We need the cooperative sales effort of every 
member in order to increase our membership. There are a lot of 
good engineers in the field who should belong to the Society. 

“As we grow, and the increase this year is already nearly fifty 
percent, the influence and prestige of our group will also certainly 
increase. Furthermore the benefits which the Society sends to its 
members will be greater. 

“This is a National association, subdivided into sections known 
as State Societies (viz O.S.P.E.) and further subdivided into dis 
tricts known as chapters (viz your Local Chapters). There are 
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now twenty-seven chapters and we cover the entire Buckeye state. 

“Most of you have heard President Kennedy’s excellent address 
on ‘The Engineer as a Professional Man’. It covers the situation 
very completely and should attract all interested in engineering 
as a profession. As the doctor needs and belongs to the Medical 
Association; and as the lawyer needs and belongs to the Bar 
Association; likewise does every professional engineer need anc 
should belong to the Society. Remember membership includes 
all three phases;—chapter—state—national. Your committees are 
doing all they can—won’t each of you help, just a little?” 

Sincerely yours, 
Robert N. Tucker 
Chairman, O.S.P.E. Membership Committee 

P. S. Deliver applications and fees from new members to your 
Chapter Secretary promptly when obtained. Ohio is now in second 
place and needs approximately 300 members to be in first place. 
Together! Let’s make it so. 


Engineers and Politicians 
Cleveland Opinions—What is Yours? 


In recent issues of the Cleveland Plain Dealer there have ap- 
peared some widely divergent views on the subject of Politicians 
and Engineers as Administrators of Public Affairs. Read the fol- 
lowing two expressions and set down your own. If interesting, 
novel or forceful, they will be published in The American 
Engineer. 

1943 Legislation 

The Legislative Committee of the Ohio Society has drafted 
amendments to the Registration Act. The proposals have been 
approved by the Board and will be presented simultaneously to 
both houses of the Legislature. The proposals: 

A. Provide for publication of a Roster each biennium instead 
of each year. 

B. Require applicants for registration as a Surveyor to have 
the same prerequisites as to training and experience as is now 
required of applicants for registration as a Professional Engineer. 

C. Require all applicants for registration as either a Profes- 
sional Engineer or Surveyor to take the prescribed examination. 
Permit applicants to take the required examination in two stages. 
The first stage of the examination will cover the technical training 
and can be taken any time after the applicant has completed his 
college course or has had four years of practical experience. The 
second stage will cover the active practice of the profession and 
can be taken four years after the first stage of the examination 
has been passed by the applicant. ; 

D. Prohibit by statute the issuance, in the future, of charters 
to Corporations for the purpose of practicing Professional Engi- 
neering. Also prohibit the use of the words “Engineer” or “En- 
gineering” in the charters of Corporations which do not expect 
to practice Professional Engineering. Common Law, as now on 
the statute books, does not authorize the chartering of Corpora- 
tions to practice any Profession. It is thought, however, that our 
profession will be in a much better position if the matter is 
specifically covered in the statutes relating to Professional En- 
gineers. 


E. Raise the registration fees for Surveyors and Engineers from 


of cliques and groups who apparently have run it to suit 
themselves, paying little or no attention to the head of the 
department or the administration in power. The more com- 
petent the engineer chosen to direct the department, the 
less likely he was to be aware of the scheming and con- 
niving that went on right under his nose. 

The coal scandals, the bungling in the construction of 
the addition to the municipal light plant and the recent 
charges regarding the breakdown of operations and discipline 
at the easterly sewage disposal plant have created a sit- 
vation which calls for a drastic shake-up of the entire de- 
partment. It needs to be headed not by an engineer but 
by a politician, if you please, someone who can recognize 
a schemer and conniver when he sees one and, furthermore, 
someone who knows how to deal with such people and 
has the courage to do so. 

Such a man, we believe, is Emil Crown. On many an 
occasion he demonstrated in the Council a rare ability to 
diagnose problems quickly and accurately and to propose 
forthright solutions. His reputation for integrity is excellent 
and furthermore he has what is known as intestinal fortitude. 

We trust that Crown loses no time in wading into the 
utilities department mess, finding out what is wrong and 
cleaning it up, no matter whose toes he has to step on. 


Response 
by S. A. Bauer 
AN ENGINEER OBJECTS 


Editor Plain Dealer—Sir: In a recent editorial you arrive at 
the conclusion that engineers as a group are a sorry lot 
of administrators. You say ‘‘the more competent the engineer 
chosen, the less likely he was to be aware of the scheming 
and conniving that went on right under his nose.” 

Which engineer was ‘more competent’ than whom? What 
conniving do you refer to? Why not tell us about it? 

Would it not be more honest to the engineering profes- 
sion and better reasoning, first to qualify a man for the 
position of director of public utilities on the basis of his 
philosophic thinking on the question of public ownership? 
Should not the first requirement be sympathy towards public 
ownership of utilities? Then if you must compare engineers 
as an entire profession with politicians, you can do so more 
justly. 

Further, if any man has ever been appointed to the 
office of director of public utilities, who has not been 
strongly in favor of public ownership, then the mayor who 
made the appointment was guilty of a more serious crime 
than that of your categorical charge that all engineers are 
naive and incapable of administration of high office. 

It is my opinion that an engineer who is both sympathetic 
to public ownership and competent as an engineer will do 
fully as satisfactory a job of administration as any politician 
you may name. 


OREGON 
Election of 1943 Officers 


Following are the 1943 selections for the officers of the Profes- 
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outside the State, who wish to practice in Ohio by reciprocal 
Permit, from ten dollars to fifteen dollars to correspond with the 
_— fees now required from Professional Engineers of 

io. 


Editorial 
from Cleveland Plain Dealer 


A POLITICIAN TO THE RESCUE 
In appointing Councilman Emil Crown as director of public 
utilities, Mayor Lausche has discarded the tradition that this 
department should be headed by an engineer, but that is 
something which commends the appointment. 
For years the utilities department has been in the hands 
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sional Engineers of Oregon: 


Vice-President D. L. Brown 
E. D. Searing 
Trustee (3 (years)................... ..C. G. Ehle 


Trustee (1 year) P. A. Cupper, Salem 
C. A. Mockmore, Corvallis 
The officers held over from previous elections are: 
Treasurer—Fred D. Weber ..... ..1 year to serve 
Trustees—H. D. Freeman... 2 years to serve 
Trustees—R. R. Clark... 1 year to serve 
Past President—C. B. Carpenter 
Secretary to be appointed by the Board of Trustees 
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increasing in numbers, but many nationally known engineers haye indi 


January Meeting 


; ; : joined our ranks. Unit 
As or American Engineer went to press, the following notice “Again we repeat: ‘We have come a little way.’ ” 8 
arrived : 
“PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS OF OREGON February Meeting Notice - 
ANNUAL MEETING — Wednesday, January 20th — 8:00 eee He 
o'clock P. M.—Public Service Building Auditorium. ; Thursday, February 4, — 7:45 P.M. — Gold Room ™ 
FINE PROGRAM—Dr. Adolph Weinzirl, Professor of Public Engineers Club — 1317 Spruce Street ” 
Health of the University of Oregon Medical School will discuss Dinner at 6:30 P.M. preceding the meeting — ($1.25) o : 
‘The Engineering of Public Health,’ including a discussion of re- ++eee Engh 
cent trends in the usages of serums, antitoxins and the sulpho *** or 
drugs. The lecture will be amplified with a twenty-minute film. Reports of Annual State Society Meeting — = 
INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS—You'll want to see next a short business meeting then > 
years crop. ; “EXCERPTS FROM THE SECRET SERVICE FROM ye 
BRING THE LADIES! THE LAST WORLD WAR” ; Ke 
Charles B. Carpenter, President by 
H. P. Beckendorf, Secretary LIEUTENANT COLONEL FRANK E. KERBY ‘ : 
Walter Haynes, Evening Chairman former Intelligence Officer, U. S. Army 4 
This is an extra curricular treat — need we s2zy more? a 
PENNSYLVANIA pe 
given 
Society Chapter Issues Statement The following names will be presented for membership pas 
election at this meeting. 
The following review of engineering affairs in the Common- H. H. Aroyan Michael C. Madera 5 
wealth of Pennsylvania has been issued by the Philadelphia Chap- Leslie S. Tarleton Gustav Steuber “_ 
ter, Mother of the State Society of Professional Engineers. While Leo T. Garrity erm 
previously broadcast, this statement bears reproduction: Keep the following dates in mind! N 
N:S.P.E. P.S.P.E. Wednesday, February 3 — Engineers Club Forum po Bs 
"We have come a short distance” which you are invited to attend. se 
“The State Society has been organized nine years, in which Saturday, February 13, “President's Night seriou 
time, the membership has increased from 34 to nearly 1000 mem- . : 
: bers. From the single Philadelphia Chapter, we now have 10 President Makes Recommendations 
Chapters in the important cities of the State. In a recent address President Ritchie Lawrie, Jr. of the Penn- 
“Through the united efforts of the various chapters, we have sylvania Society offered the following suggestions and _justifica- 
been able to influence legislation affecting the affairs of the pro- tions for increased Society endeavor: 
fession, and to induce the successive governors to appoint men First. The State Registration Act is inadequate. It should be 
recommended by the Chapters to the Board for Registration of clarified and strengthened. 
Professional Engineers. Second. There should be closer relations between the State 
“Adverse legislation has been defeated—notably the architects’ Examining Board and the Society, especially in the matters of 
attempt to amend their act in 1935 which would have prevented written examinations and the status of new college graduates. 
engineers from designing buildings. In 1937 the repeal of the Third. The question of minimum fees for engineering ser- 
Engineer’s Registration Act was successfully blocked. Since that vices. Recommendations have been made and will soon be te Fro 
time, the organized engineers and architects have worked in close leased for distribution. and [ 
harmony and a Code of Ethics covering relationships between Fourth. The Registration Act will be attacked in the next The | 
the two professions has been adopted. Through our joint efforts, Legislature and attempts made to weaken or nullify it. We mus ations 
The Architect's Act was amended so that only those registered be on guard. The Engineer's position in relation to the public, Pres 
could practice either profession. The Administrative Code has industry and to labor, must be clarified. Power 
been revised so as to require that City or Township Engineers P depart 
be registered in cities of the third class and upward. Harr isburg Chapter Firs 
In a number of State Departments, and in several large cities, Engineer Fred Germeyer was appointed Acting Secretary by 2 
: ordinances have been passed to prevent the acceptance of plans President Hershey Miller to fill the unexpired term of Engineet 
; unless signed by a registered Engineer or Architect. — John Paul, who resigned as Secretary on account of accepting P 
_ “The various Chapters have aided in the prosecution of cases a position near Washington, D. C. which necessitated his com 
in illegal practice—notably in Reading and Pittsburgh, where in tinued absence from meetings. 9, 
one case, a license was revoked and in another, one, not a Regis- the 
tered Engineer, removed from an important position. Presid 
V-President .............. SCOR As RABD 
mittees on Unlawful Practice, almost 1000 persons have been Saienren C tal o 
ordered to desist from using the terms ‘engineer’ or ‘engineering’ Tr Fd 
“The local Chapters have aided the State Board in investigatin : . 
doubtful applications and those on which the Board did 
ree vear terms).......... Warren K. Myers 
“Similar progress has been made nationally. The National So- ; 
ciety, organized in 1934 with five State Societies now has twenty- Pittsburgh Chapter 
three. Membership has risen from 500 to over 6000. Registration The Navy Department is still interested in Engineers seeking 
is now required in 45 States, and a model law has been drafted, Commissions as evidenced by the following notice received by 
which is slowly, but surely, being adopted. President Holbrook of N.S.P.E.: 
“Detrimental legislation has been blocked through the watch- “To Members— 
fulness of our District of Columbia Chapter. Not only are we “Your active membership in a professional engineering socél) 
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have 


indicates that you might be eligible for a commission in the 
United States Naval Reserve. 

“We realize that as a civilian you are doing your share in the 
National Defense effort toward winning the war but perhaps 


your professional training could be used to greater advantage 


in the Naval Reserve. 

"In general, men with college degrees in Naval Architecture 
or in Electrical, Mechanical, Diesel, Radio, Architectural, or Civil 
Engineering can be given consideration as applicants for an offi- 
cers commission as Ensign, Lieutenant (jg) or Lieutenant, ac- 
cording to their qualifications and ages. Candidates not holding 
degrees but having acceptable proof of suitable supervisory ex- 
perience in certain trades; or having formal proof of trade schools 
attended will be given consideration as Warrant Officers. Recent 
experience in engineering fields is desirable. 

"Candidates should be at least 5 feet, 6 inches in height and 
have a minimum vision of 12/20, without glasses—correctable 
to 20/20, with glasses. Further examination will be conducted by 
our Medical Department. The Navy prefers officers between the 
ages of twenty-two and forty, although other age groups will be 
given consideration if the applicant is especially well qualified. 

“The Office of Naval Officer Procurement will be pleased to 
arrange a personal interview at your convenience. This office is 
located in the Keystone Hotel Building, Third Avenue and Wood 
Street, Pittsburgh, Penna. Hours are from 8:30 A. M. until 4:00 
P. M. daily. 

“We are enclosing a preliminary application blank, which you 
may complete at your convenience and return to this office by 
mail or in person for further consideration of your qualifications. 

“We appreciate your cooperation in giving this matter your 
serious consideration.” 


Yours very truly, 
/s/ C. McK. Lynch 
Lt. Comdr. USN 
Officer In Charge 


(Ret) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Officers and Directors 


From the West Virginia Engineer comes a roster of Officers 
and Directors of the West Virginia Society for the year 1943. 
The listing includes information concerning the business associ- 
ations of each: 

President: OWEN M. JONES, vice-president, Michigan Northern 
Power Company, Saulte St. Marie, Mich.; chief engineer, power 
department, Electro Metallurgical Company, Glen Ferris. 

First Vice-President: WILLIAM S. DowNs, consulting engince:, 


professor of railway and highway engineering, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown. ‘ 

Second Vice-President: CHARLES SNYDER, new business man- 
ager, Monongahela West Penn Public Service Company, Fairmont. 

Treasurer: ROBERT WILLIAMSON, JR., field engineer, manager- 
treasurer, West Virginia Pipe Company, Charleston. 

Director—1943: W. S. SCHMIDT, general service manager, 
Monongahela West Penn Public Service Company, Fairmont. 

Directors—1945: E. D. BAKER, civil and mining engineer, 
Elkins; J. M. CLARK, SR., consulting engineer, Charleston; CLAR- 
ENCE L. CHURCHILL, district engineer, District No. 4, 
West Virginia State Road Commission, Clarksburg; JAMES N. 
WALLACE, maintenance engineer, District 2, West Virginia State 
Road Commission, Huntington. 

The hold-over directors are as follows: 

Directors—1943: ERNEST L. BAILEY, Commissioner, West 
Virginia State Road Commission, Charleston; C. P. FORTNEY, 
consulting engineer, Charleston; JOSEPH M. MCKINNEY, civil 
engineer, Parkersburg. 

Directors—1944: GEORGE C. BARNES, JR., senior electrical 
engineer, West Virginia Engineering Company, Williamson; 
ROLAND P. Davis, Dean, College of Engineering, West Virginia 
University, consulting bridge engineer, West Virginia State Road 
Commission, Morgantown; P. K. PIERPONT, sales engineer, Kana- 
wha Manufacturing Company, Bluefield; GEORGE W. ZIMMER, 
JR., engineer, Wheeling Electric Company, Wheeling. 

Ex-officio: H. W. SAUNDERS, chief engineer, American Coal 
Company, Mill Creek Coal Company, Coopers; THEODORE 
BLOECHER, JR., division engineer, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, Wheeling. 
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USED EQUIPMENT 


When you need the services of a reliable, substantial 
and experienced firm thru which to dispose of your idle 
or surplus equipment. Or when you want to locate some 
good used items, contact 


MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
509 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


If Made—Ask ALBERT! 


e PIPE e VALVES ——— 


Electric Weld 

Seamless Iron Body 
Spiral Weld Forged Steel 
Lap Weld Cast Steel 
Butt Weld and 
Steel—Wrought Iron Special 
Shore-Dredge Alloys 


Shop Facilities 
for Threading 
large O.D. Pipe 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK on Atlantic Seaboard 


ALSO RECONDITIONED PIPE—VALVES—FITTINGS FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 


ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


No. 13th ct Berry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. EVergreen 7-8100 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Odd and Large Sizes a Specialty—'%” to 72” 


e FITTINGS —— e PILING 
Welding ARMCO 
Tube Turns Youngstown 
Fabricated 

Cast Iron Points 
Forged Steel Sleeves 
Cast Steel Dresser all ; 
Malleable  Victaulic Specifications 


Power Piping 
Fabrication by 
Electric and 
Acetylene Welding 
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And warplant draftsmen 
need the best tracing cloth 
money can buy .. 


AKKWRKIGHT 


Only the best quality tracing cloth is smooth enough 
to take erasures without smudging . . . strong enough 
to stand up to the corrections constantly being made 
today. Only the best quality tracing cloth is transparent 
enough to insure the sharpness of transfer that war 
drawings must have to be read easily, quickly, and 
accurately. That’s why it’s important, during these 
critical years, to use the best tracing cloth money can 
buy... ARKWRIGHT. Arkwright Finishing Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


TRACING CLOTHS © 


AMERICA’S STANDARD FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE BUARUS 


(Continued from Page 13) 
without further duplicated check of education and experience, withil 
out further canvassing of references, without requiring persongl 
appearance or written examinations, without unnecessary delay, 
and, if possible, without the nuisance of multiple annual renewal 
fees. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The individual states should accept National Bureau Con 
tification of engineers registered in other states as a basis for pem 
mitting full temporary practice (including the filing of plangl 
for 60 days without filing application for registration and fom 
such longer period as may be required for final action‘ on applig 
cation for registration after it is filed. 

2. The individual states should accept National Bureau Cem 
tification of engineers registered in other states as a basis fam 
granting permanent license with simplified application form 
without further duplicated verification of education and experi 
ence, without further canvassing of references, without requirigg 
personal appearance or written examinations, without unnecessagy 
delay, with reduced initial fee, and, if possible, without the nup 
sance of multiple annual renewal fees. 

3. The qualification requirements of the National Bureaj 
should be raised, if necessary, until every state accepts the National 
Bureau Certification for full courtesy and recognition as above 
outlined. 

4. The individual state laws and rules of procedure should be 
so amended, where necessary, to make possible such full courtesy 
and recognition as above outlined. 
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